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Three of the invading Vikings coming down on the finish line in the recent international 6-Meter races, with 
only eight seconds between them. Left to right, Gunn II, Nordug V and Oslo. 


United States Wins International Six-Meter Match 


point of view, that was sailed in this country this 
season, was the Six-Meter team match between 
four boats representing the Scandinavian Yacht Racing 
Association and four American Sixes, held under the 


4 YHE most important event, from an international 


auspices of the Seawanhaka Cor- 
inthian Yacht Club. It was the 
first time that the Scandinavian 
countries had sailed an interna- 
tional match in American waters 
and very little was known of either 
the boats or their crews before the 
event, for the visitors had only 
arrived here a short time before 
the racing began, on September 
15th. 

The foreign team was made up 
of one yacht from each of the 
Scandinavian countries, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 
In this respect they were somewhat 
handicapped, as the four crews 
knew but little of each other and 
of the capabilities of the different 
boats. Presumably each country 
sent one of her best Sixes, but a 
better balanced team probably 
could have been picked if there 
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Lanai, the mainstay of the American team, 


had been a chance for trial races on the other side, and 
the four best boats to make up a team suited to the 
conditions to be met here could have been chosen. As it 
was, each of the four Scandinavian boats was by a dif- 
ferent designer, and this gave us a good line on the 


development of the Sixes under 
the International Rule, outside of 
Great Britain, with whom our inter- 
national racing has been confined 
since 1921. 

The Norwegians were repre- 
sented by the Oslo, owned by the 
Crown Prince, and from designs by 
Johan Anker, who was over here to 
see the racing. She was sailed by 
Magnus Konow, one of Norway’s 
best skippers. The Danish repre- 
sentative was Nordug V. She was 
built in Norway in 1924 from 
designs by Bj. Aas and was most 
successful in her two seasons on 
the other side. She is owned by 
Baron Otto Reedz Thott. Sweden 
sent the Althea, owned by C. J. 
Beckman, and the Finnish repre- 
sentative was the Gunn II, owned 
by a syndicate headed by A. T. 
Nyberg. Of this quartette the Oslo 
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Left—The 

Danish repre- 

sentative, Nor- 
dué V. 


Right—The 
Norwegian 
Oslo, highest 
point winner of 
the visiting 


and Nordug were by far the best. The team as a whole was 
better in hard breezes than in light, but the Oslo and 
Nordug were always dangerous in any kind of a chance 
and they bore the brunt of the work of the visiting team. 

To meet the Scandinavians, the following American 
boats were chosen after a series of trial races, by a selec- 
tion committee consisting of Commodore Philip R. 
Mallory, R. W. Emmons and Ralph Ellis: 

Lanai, a new boat from designs by Clinton H. Crane, 
which had just won the Seawanhaka Cup on the Clyde, 
and owned by H. D. Whiton. She was sailed in the 
internationals by R. deB. Boardman, of Boston. 

Lea, a Gielow-designed boat, built in 1922 and owned 
by J. F. Bermingham. She had been a member of three 
International teams and is one of the best of our Sixes in 
light to moderate weather. Her skipper was C. Sherman 
Hoyt, captain of the American team. 

Dauphin, a last year’s Gardner-designed boat, owned 
by J. Mitchell Hoyt. She was sailed by ‘‘Corny”’ Shields, 
who had her in last year’s Six-Meter match. 

Natka, owned by Henry B. Plant and sailed in her 
owner’s absence by “‘Ted’’ Alker. She was designed in 
1924 by Frederick M. Hoyt. 

With the exception of Lanazt, all of our boats were noted 
for their ability in light to moderate winds, Lanaz being 
the only one that liked a hard breeze and rough sea. As it 


r 


team. 


turned out, the races were sailed in a spell of unusually 
stiff weather for mid-September and on nearly every race 
day of the series the sea was rough or sloppy. Under these 
conditions our boats gave an excellent account of them- 
selves, and took the series by four races to two. But 
if the Scandinavian boats Gunn II and Althea had been 
as good as Oslo and Nordug we would have had the hardest 
kind of a job in keeping the cup here. 

The first race, on September 15th, was sailed in a strong 
breeze from the eastward. When the yachts poked their 
sharp noses out into the Sound for this initial test, they 
found a heavy sea running, into which they plunged, 
throwing the spray high and drenching the crews. It was 
certainly weather for the Scandinavians. In these condi- 
tions Lanai showed her wonderful ability in a breeze, 
the wind being of some 20 knots strength. The course was 
windward and leeward and the Danish boat Nordug soon 
worked out into the lead and turned the weather mark 
ahead, with Lanai second. On the run, the Lanai showed 
her quality off the wind and passed the Dane, but the 
other Scandinavian boats were there on this point of sail- 
ing and outran the rest of the American boats. On the 
second turn to windward Lea worked past Althea and 
took fourth place, but Dauphin and Natka were over- 
powered in the heavy going. 

On the last leg of the 12-mile course Nordug closed up 
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Dauphin (to windward) and Natka, wading through it. 


fast on Lanai, and nearly caught her, but Boardman 
landed his boat at the finish, with just 4 seconds to spare. 
Then followed Nordug, Oslo and Lea, the latter doing well 
in unsuitable conditions. Gunn II’s sail had gone bad and 
she brought up the rear. Here is the way the boats 
finished: 

ist RAcE. START, 1.40 


Boat Country Finish 
Lanai United States 3:44:52 
Nordug V Denmark 3:44:56 
Oslo Norway 3:45:21 
Lea United States 3:47:37 
Dauphin United States 3:48:23 
Althea Sweden 3:48:38 
Natka United States 3:48:47 
Gunn II Finland 3:50:27 


As the race was sailed this gave the United States 19 14 
points to 17, but there was a protest between Oslo and Lea 
when the two fouled each other at the mark at the end of 
the first round. The Regatta Committee found the testi- 
mony so conflicting that they did not allow either protest. 
But on the following day, Dauphin was disqualified 
because she had two paid hands aboard, and this made 
the score for the race 19 points to 16 4% in favor of the 
visitors. The skipper and owner of the Dauphin were 
entirely blameless in this, for they had not been notified 
by the Six-Meter Race Committee, which fixed the con- 





Finish of the first race. Lanai crossing the line a few seconds ahead of Nordug V. 





Olso and Lea rounding the mark in the first race. 


ditions, of an agreement to carry only one paid hand dur- 
ing the match. Under the International rule, two pro- 
fessionals may be carried in the Six-Meter Class. 

The second race was sailed in a light breeze but with 
quite a slop of sea left over from the previous day’s wind. 
The course was triangular and the start was rather lifeless. 
Natka and Dauphin \iked the light airs and were soon 
leading the procession, with Lea coming up fast at the 
end and passing Oslo on the last leg. The American boats 
finished one — two — three, with Lanai in sixth position. 
Considering the conditions, Oslo and Nordug did well. 
The order follows: 


2ND RACE. TRIANGULAR, 12 MILEs, STArt, 1.40 


Points 
Dauphin 4:31:21 8% 
Natka 4:34:01 7 
Lea 4:34:34 6 
Oslo 4:35:14 5 
Nordug V 4:38:29 4 
Lanai 4:41:44 3 
Gunn II 4:42:28 2 
Althea 4:44:33 1 


The third race saw a moderate southwest wind blowing 
and a lumpy sea which bothered our boats somewhat. 
The race was marked by a great fight between Oslo and 
Lea for the lead. Oslo gained an advantage on the first 
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The Norwegian crew of Oslo. Left to right, G. Hunger Vetless: n, Magnus 
Konow, T. Corneliuseen, Olaf Kaier, and Cicily Work, the American girl they 


adopted as Mascot. 


windward leg. This she held for most of the race, except 
for a short time on the second windward leg, when 
Sherman Hoyt took Lea to the front. The Norwegian held 
longer on the inshore tack on the second leg and by so do- 
ing was able to cross Lea when they came together later. 
On the last leg Hoyt tried every trick he knew to get by 
the Oslo, but could not quite make it, and the Crown 
Prince’s boat finished first just seven seconds ahead of 
Lea, though the U. S. team won the match by 20 points 
to 16 4%. 
3RD RACE. WINDWARD AND LEEWARD, 12 Mites. Start, 1.40 
Points 

Oslo 4:09:44 8% 

Lea 4:09: 51 7 

Dauphin 4: 

Nordug V 4: 

Natka 4: 

Lanai 

Gunn II 218: 

Althea :22:4: 1 

By the time of the next race it was piping up again from 

north or north by east, a hard breeze and with a rough, 


1 
1 
1 


The American skippers and crews. Left to right, R. deB. Boardman, 

H. L. Maxwell, C. Sherman Hoyt, G. C. Meyer, E. T. Irvin, 

E. P. Alker, and Hamilton Hitt. Cornelius Shields, skipper of the 
Dauphin, is not in the group. 


3) 

The Danish crew of Nordug V. Left to right, 

Knud Degn, Valdemar Nielsen, and Baron E. 
Wedell-Wedellsborg. 


A close start. 


white-topped sea. The course was triangular and in the 
hard going the Scandinavians gave a fine exhibition of 
sailing. On the reaching and running legs they were very 
fast and overcame any lead the American boats pulled 
out on the two windward legs. Lanai was there, however, 
at all stages, and led at all the marks, though she was 
closely pushed at times, and at the end of the first round 
was only 20 seconds ahead of Gunn, which, with an im- 
proved suit of sails, was only 20 seconds behind her. But 
after Lanai, the Oslo, Nordug and Gunn were one — two 
— three, and none of our other boats could catch them. 
While Lanai had a lead of over two minutes at the finish, 
only eight seconds separated the next three Scandinavian 
yachts, and the visitors won the match by 19 to 1744 
points and tied up the score on races, which now stood 
two — all. 


4TH Race. TRIANGULAR, 12 MILeEs. Start, 1.40 

Points 
08 8% 
a 7 


Lanai 38: 
Oslo 40: 
Nordug V 40:3 
Gunn II 40:3 
Dauphin 1: 19 
Lea 41 :58 
Natka “42 :00 
Althea 3: 44: 18 


(Continued on page 86) 








Houseboats anchored on the Indian River, off Palm Beach. 





Heading South 


An Unusually ‘Big Fleet Following the Sun to Florida and the Gulf Coast This Year to Escape 
the Long ‘Northern Winter 


begun. Through the canals, rivers and bays of the 

inland route to the Florida keys, a long string of 
power cruisers, houseboats and auxiliaries is already 
passing, bound to waters where boating can be had in 
winter, while snow and ice hold the cruising grounds of 
the North in their grip. . 

Never before have as many boats taken the southern 
trip as this 
Autumn. 
Once known, 
the call of 
the South in 
winter is hard 
to resist. 
Lucky the 
man who can 
respond to it, 
and luckier 
still the boat 
owner who 
can spare the 
time to make 
the whole trip 
south in his 
yacht. Going 
down through 
the canals 
and the Dela- 
ware River to 
Chesapeake 
Bay, one can 


| HE exodus of yachtsmen for the South has already 








St. Petersburg, Florida, provides every facility for boating, with its handsome yacht club and basin 


spend a delightful week, or a month, on that body of 
water and on the North Carolina sounds, going South 
with the sun. 

From the head of Chesapeake Bay all the way to Key 
West are delightful cruising waters. The trip can be made 
in three weeks, or even less, but one misses a lot by hurry- 
ing it. Take at least a month. Then, if it is necessary to 
return North for business reasons, leave your boat 
in Florida 
waters until 
you can go 
back to her 
later, to fol- 
low the coast 


line from 
Jacksonville, 
clear around 


to Tampa. If 
you vedoneit 
before, you 
know the 
pleasure of 
cruising in 
those waters. 
If you are 
doing it for 
the first time, 
you. have 
much in store 
for you. But 
start early 
and stay late. 











On the way South 
yachtsmen usually 
call at Savannah, on 
the river of that 
mame. Here is a 
snug anchorage at 
the Isle of Hope. 


Above—A picturesque stretch of the St. John’s River, near Jacksonville. 
Left—Near Fort Pierce on the Indian River, the yacht highway to lower Florida. 





THE SOUTH IS CALLING. 


Sunset on Lake Howard, Winter Haven, Florida. 
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The 1925 Season at Marblehead 


Hot Racing in the Universal Rule Classes — Many New Yachts Add to the Interest 
By Leonarp M. Fow.e 


of the small boat yachtsman. Last September brought 
to a close the greatest season ever seen at the old 
port, where yacht racing has flourished for more than 50 
years. There were more races scheduled for the sport and 
more yachts entered than ever before. Take, for an ex- 
ample, the stretch from July 31 to the last week of August, 
when the clubs carried through 27 straight days of racing. 
Where else in the world can the yachtsman find so much 
of his favorite sport provided? 
All in all, from the informal races of the Eastern Yacht 
Club of May 30th and June 6th to the closing event, 


| F numbers mean anything Marblehead is the paradise 





Sally XIII, owned and sailed by Lawrence F. Percival, Champion 
“Q” of Massachusetts Bay. 


September 20th, there were fully 150 events to interest 
the yachtsmen. These included the two informal races, 22 
championship races, nine Sunday events of the Corinthian 
and nine of the Eastern, nine Wednesday races of the 
Corinthian for the juniors, two special races and the 
Annual Regatta of the Eastern for the larger yachts, 
““R”’ Week for the ‘Eastern Ladies’ Plate, the North 
Shore Junior Championship Elimination Trials, the 
National Junior Championship Series for the Sears Bowl, 
nine races of the Pleon Yacht Club, the match for the 
Salter Cup for the Midget Championship of Marblehead, 
the Jealous Cup match, numerous team matches, sailoffs, 
skippers’ races, and special races, and the annual Chowder 
Race of the Corinthian Yacht Club in which 58 yachts 
sailed in one class. 

While the much larger portion of the racing off Marble- 
head was in craft of under 40 feet waterline, the larger 
sloops and schooners were not forgotten. In July the 
Eastern scheduled two special events in addition to the 
Annual Regatta, which brought east of Cape Cod the pick 
of the racing schooners, Flying Cloud and Irolita, to meet 


Wildfire, Queen Mab, Shawna, and Mistral. On July 2nd 
and 3rd, besides the two-stickers, the three 40-footers, 
Cockatoo, Rowdy, and Sally Ann, and the majority of the 
“Os” had excellent tests in two good breezes. 

July 4th is Annual Regatta Day of the Eastern, when 
the larger yachts race for the Puritan Cup, a Goelet Cup 
won originally by the American Cup sloop Puritan off 
Newport. For this race an added starter was Vice Com- 
modore John S. Lawrence’s new racing schooner Advance, 
the yacht of the year, with her many staysails between 
the fore and main masts in place of the usual foresail. 
Though the Advance in her first test showed great speed 
to windward, the Puritan Cup for the year was taken by 
Commodore Nathaniel F. Ayer’s schooner Queen Mab. 
Monday, July 6th, the yachts left on the annual cruise of 
the Eastern, with the initial race a long run to Rockland, 
Maine. 

For nearly ten years the Corinthian and Eastern have 

been encouraging racing by the juniors, especially so in 
the last half a dozen years, and the interest of the girls and 
boys keeps the sport in a very healthy condition. Young- 
sters that take up racing at Marblehead seem to grow 
younger and younger with each season, and this year the 
winner of the championship in the Third Division of the 
Brutal Beasts is Peter Squires Langmaid, only nine years 
old. These juniors have helped greatly to swell the total 
of yachts in the sport, for of the 143 craft in the champion- 
ship classes more than 60 were sailed by either boys or 
girls. 
As would be expected, the greatest interest was shown 
by the North Shore yachtsmen in the racing of the ten 
championship classes of Marblehead: Class Q, Class R, 
Herreshoff Class S, Class I ‘“‘ Marconi’’ Rig, Class I Gaff 
Rig, Manchester 17-footers, 21-Foot Handicap Class, 
one-design 15-footers of Class O, Rainbows, and Brutal 
Beasts. There were so many of the youngsters of varying 
experience in handling boats that the latter class, the 
Brutal Beasts, was divided after the first two races into 
four divisions. The boys and girls with more than a year’s 
racing behind them made up the first division; the second 
division contained those of less experience; the third 
division novices, and a first special division was composed 
of a new build of Brutal Beasts, lighter in construction 
than the older boats. For these classes there were season 
championships, composed of the 22 races, and club 
championships of the Eastern and Corinthian Yacht 
Clubs. In addition, club championships were awarded in 
the Bar Harbor 31-footers. 

The winners of the championships were: Class Q, Paine 
Trophy and leg on the C. Y. C. Class Q Cup, C. Y. C. 
Championship, Sally XIII, Lawrence F. Percival; 
E. Y. C. Championship, Hawk, B. Devereux Barker. 
Class R, Jealous Trophy and leg on C. Y. C. Class R 
Trophy, C. Y. C. Championship, and E. Y. C. Champion- 
ship, Dandelion, Charles Francis Adams. Herreshoff 
Class S, Santry Trophy and leg on C. Y. C. Class S. Shield, 
Stella, Herbert M. Sears; E. Y. C. Championship, San- 
dust, Caleb Loring and Charles E. Cotting. Class I 
‘“‘Marconi”’ Rig, Season, C. Y. C., and E. Y. C. Champ- 
ionships, Wanderer VII, E. A. Whittemore. Class I, 
Gaff Rig, Season, C. Y. C., and E. Y. C. Championships, 
Snipe, Edwin A. Boardman. Manchester 17-Footers, 
Adams Trophy, and E. Y. C. Championship, Evanthia, E 
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Sohier Welch; C. Y. C. Championship, Belfay, Carl H. 
Skinner. Class O, Season Championship, TJipler, E. 
Arthur Shuman, Jr.; C. Y. C. Championship, Surprise, 
Richard S. Thayer; E. Y. C. Championship, Hoodlum, 
James C. Gray, Jr. Rainbow Class, Season, C. Y. C., 
and E. Y. C. Championships, Vesla, Edith P. and Samuel 
H. Wolcott, Jr. Brutal Beasts, First Division, Season and 
E. Y. C. Championships, Scooter, Joseph Langmaid; 
C. Y. C. Championship, Seal, Nathaniel M. Goodhue; 
Second Division, Season, C. Y. C., and E. Y. C. Cham- 
pionships, Marilin, W. Gardner Barker, 2d; Third Divi- 
sion, Season and C. Y. C. Championships, Peter Rabbit, 
Peter Squires Langmaid; E. Y. C. Championship, Gee 
Whiz, Alison Chapple. First Special Division, Season, 
C. Y. C., and E. Y. C. Championships, Cyda, Martha 
Brackett. Twenty-one Foot Handicap Class, Season 
Championship, Jane, L. Chase Kepner. 

Besides these there were a number of other special 
trophies offered, including the Wood Cup for Wednesday 
afternoon and championship events of the Rainbows, 
won by Vesla; Hall Trophy, Wednesday racing of Class 
O, won by Scrapper, Langmaid Brothers; Class O Associ- 
ation Prize for the boat showing the greatest improve- 
ment over 1924, won by Hardtack, Miss Constance 
Percival; Lowell Cup, Sunday races of ‘‘S’s,’”’ won by 
Sandust; Barker Trophy, Sunday races of ‘‘Q’s,”’ won by 
Sally XIII; Special Trophy, Sunday races of ‘‘ R’s,”” won 
by Momiji, Harry N. Bloomfield; McQuesten Trophy, 
“R’s,” won by Gypsy, Frank C. Paine; Eastern Junior 
Y. C. Brutal Beast, skippers’ series of three races, won 
by Margaret Emerson; Sunday team racing of ‘‘O’s,”’ 
won by Thayer Team. 

Championship racing at Marblehead is divided among 
three clubs, a dozen races this season given by the 
Corinthian, nine by the Eastern, and one sailed in Race 
Week by the Boston Yacht Club. For these individual 
races cash prizes have not been offered by the clubs since 
before the World War; instead the races are divided into 
series with trophies offered in each series for each class. 
Thus the Eastern races are made up of three series: First, 
Midsummer, and Third, three contests each, with winners 
decided on firsts. The Corinthian also has three series: 
First, Midsummer, and Second. The First comprises the 
first six races of the season; the Midsummer the three 
races of Race Week, and the Second the last six races of 
the season including those of Midsummer. The First 
and Second are decided on points and the Midsummer on 
firsts. The Boston awards trophies in all classes for its 
single race. 

The season as a whole was one of the closest and 
keenest fought out in the course of all Marblehead racing. 
The racing of the 25- and 20-raters, though the Sally 
XIII and Dandelion won with comparative ease in their 
respective classes, was very interesting, and their skippers 
only landed the racers at the top by consistent handling 
in every contest. Though the Sandust scored the highest 
percentage for the season of the Herreshoff ‘‘S’s,”’ the leg 
in the C. Y. C. Class S Shield was taken by Herbert M. 
Sears’ Stella, as she stood highest of the ‘‘S’s’’ enrolled in 
the Corinthian fleet. Thus the Shield goes out of competi- 
tion, for this season’s win, with those of 1921 and 1922, give 
Commodore Sears three legs for the trophy and perma- 
nent possession. 

Development of racing craft under the Universal 
Rating Rule has progressed farther at Marblehead than 
in any other locality of the United States or Canada. All 
the experimental work with the rating rule up to this 
season for the last half a dozen summers has been accom- 
plished by the Marblehead yachtsmen with the 20- 
raters of Class R; but this year the larger 25-raters of 
Class Q were adopted asa class good for racing and cruising. 








To both of these classes the Marblehead yachtsmen 
built new boats last winter. In 1924 a couple of new racers 
were constructed abroad and both proved to be excellent 
craft. Thus in the fall of 1924 a number of orders were 
placed in Norway, Denmark, and Germany for the 
construction of racing craft. This experiment with Eu- 
ropean builders did not turn out advantageous for the 
racing men, as only one of the seven racers ordered abroad 
arrived at Marblehead before the opening race, June 
13th. This was the green hulled Spry, designed and built 
by Johan Anker of Acker, Norway, for Livingston Davis 
and Philip Benson. 

The two Anker ‘‘Q’s,”” Sally XIII and Leonore, arrived 
under sail from Halifax, where they were unloaded from 
a steamer, June 17th. They were followed into Marble- 
head Harbor the same day by the Anker “R”’ Shrew, 
but the last craft from the Norwegian designer, the 
Scapa II, did not arrive until after the first of July. The 
delivery of the two “R’s”’ from the designs of Burgess, 
Swasey and Paine, built by Thornycraft Scandinavia, 
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Dandelion, Charles F. Adams’ Marblehead Class R champion, 


in Denmark, was very late. The Ruweida IV for Sydney 
A. Beggs arrived the last week of July; but the Geflon, 
for C. H. W. Foster, with which he was to try out a 
schooner rig, had not put in an appearance the first week 
of October. 

Besides the foreign craft, there were built for “‘Q’’ and 
“‘R”’ classes: the 25-raters Hawk, for B. Devereux Barker 
from the designs of Burgess, Swasey and Paine, and the 
Nor’ easter III, for Grafton Smith, lines by John G. Alden, 
both constructed by Hodgdon Brothers at East Booth- 
bay, Me.; the 20-raters Dandelion for Charles Francis 
Adams, and Ellen for Charles P. Curtis, designed by 
Burgess, Swasey and Paine and built by Lawley, and the 
Yankee from the board of L. Francis Herreshoff, built by 
Britt Brothers at East Lynn, Mass., for Charles A. 
Welch, 2nd. 

The only one of the five Anker racers to come through 
as a real success was the Sally XIII, owned by Lawrence 
F. Percival. This 25-rater captured everything offered 
for the class, except the Eastern Championship; in fact, 
she won close to 90 per cent of the races she entered. The 
other Anker boats with the possible exception of the blue- 
hulled 25-rater Leonore, owned by Robert Amory and 
considered by the majority of the yachtsmen the hand- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Nenemoosha, a new steel 130-foot power cruiser, owned by Alfred I. du Pont. She was built at the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co., from designs by Burgess, Swasey & Paine. Her power consists of two six-cylinder Nelseco Diesel engines. (See page.70). 
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The living room of Nenemoosha, in the after deckhouse. 
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The forward end of the spacious deckhouse is given over to a large dining room. 


The owner’s stateroom of Nenemoosha, with its “four poster”’ bed. 
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Quiver, P. R. Mallory’s Class R Champion of Long 
Island Sound 


Ardette, Donald H. Cowl. owner, the runner-up in the new 
R Class 


Long Island Sound Championship Winners 


Large Fleets and Many Events Make Most Active Season on ‘Record 


the most active and interesting ever seen on that 

body of water, with more yachts sailing and more 
events scheduled than any previous records show. The 
fact that so many events lapped was responsible for many 
racing yachts not qualifying for championship honors by 
sailing in at least 60 per cent of the 21 scheduled Yacht 
Racing Association races. Thus, the Larchmont-Indian 
Harbor Joint Cruise, the New York Yacht Club Cruise, 
the Manhasset Bay and Greenwich Cup series, and other 
races, took many yachts away from the regular champion- 
ship events. 

The 50-foot Class was not out this year, except on the 
New York Yacht Club Cruise, so that the 40-foot Class 
was the largest one that sailed. Shawara, owned by J. B. 
Dunbaugh and W. H. Hoffman, who were sailing for the 
first time in this class, won the championship by a narrow 
margin from H. L.. Maxwell’s Banshee. The new R Class 
was not out in full strength until August and hence only 
a few of the boats qualified. P. R. Mallory’s Quiver took 
first honors, with Donald H. Cowl’s Ardette second. 
Commodore Robert Law’s Doress just failed to qualify. 
She would probably have made second place had she sailed 
one more race. The Greenwich Cup race ended in a tie be- 
tween the Quiver and the Marblehead ‘‘R”’ Yankee, after 
Doress was disqualified as the result of a protest. 

The following is the championship standing of those 
boats which qualified: 


N. Y. Y. C. 40-ft. Class. Qualified, 3 
. Shawara J.B. Dunbaugh—W. H. Hoffman. 673 
. Banshee H. L. Maxwell . 660 
. Mistral W. B. Bell .635 
N. Y. Y. C. 30-ft. Class. Qualified, 7 
. Alera Howard F. Whitney .651 
. Oriole S. C. Pirie .635 
. Minx W. C. Atwater . 564 
. Banzai Edmund Lang .539 
. Narcissus F. S. Page . 503 
. Phantom T. J. S. Flint—C. S. Halsey .421 


4 YHE racing season on Long Island Sound was one of 
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. Silhouette R. H. Amberg 
20-ft. Class. Qualified, 4 
Quiver Philip R. Mallory 
Ardette Donald H. Cowl 
Fift H. L. Maxwell 
. Manhasset II Manhasset Bay Synd. 
6-Metre Class. Qualified, 3 
. Question Gerald W. Ford 
. Montauk H. C. Hall 
. Iris Madison Haythe 
Sound Schooner Class. Qualified, 3 
. Allure J. S. Appleby 


2. Halcyon H. V. Brumley, Jr. 


. Rival Frederick Gade 
Victory Class. Qualified, 8 
. Blue Jacket James B. Ford 
. Black Jack T. S. Clark 
. Gopher W. K. Eimer 
N.A.R. H. L. Curry 
. Avanti A. J. Barzaghi 
. Naviator M. R. Smith 
. Vindictive R. W. Fraser 
. Reveille A. W. Hicks 
Handicap Class — Div. 1. Qualified, 1 
Azor C. A. Marsland 
Div. 2. Qualified, 3 
. Acadian F. E. Raymond 
. Amoret II P. C. Pfeiffer 
. Jane II W. D. Williams 
. May Queen H. D. Savage 
Div. 3. Qualified, 1 
. Walrus D. H. Frapwell 
Class U Qualified, 1 
. Tern J. J. Slavin 
Star Class. Qualified, 2 
. Trex III Ernest A. Ratsey 
. Little Dipper George A. Corry 
Stuyvesant O. D. Class. Qualified, 2 
. Feather Wm. E. Bell 
. My Gal Harry C. Gutman 











December 1881. 


Ship Northern Light, of New York, Joshua Slocum, Master, rounding Holyhead, bound for Liverpool from Manila, 
Painted in Liverpool. 





The Last Voyage of the ‘Northern Light 


An Account of a Deep Water Unoyage Made by Captain Joshua Slocum 
Before He Sailed to Fame in the “Spray” 


By Victor Stocum 


the last big ship voyage my father, Captain Joshua 

Slocum, ever made. A year before, the captain had 
bought into the Northern Light in Hong Kong, China, 
and took over her command at that port, selling at the 
same time his former vessel, the bark Amethyst, which he 
had employed in the China and San Francisco trade. 

The Northern Light represented a type of freight 
clipper, brought out in the ’70’s to supersede the out-and- 
out clippers, which were not good carriers. This new class 
was of greater tonnage than the older clippers and carried 
more gear aloft to drive the heavier form. No doubt 
there have been ships built at Quincy Point since Colo- 
nial days, but the Northern Light was the last and largest 
one of twenty from the same stocks near the present loca- 
tion of the Fore River Works. It is strange how a ship 
building tradition sticks to one place. The exact spot 
where this ship was built was visited later by the captain, 
then in a much smaller ship, the little Spray. In her day, 
the Northern Light was considered in New York, her hail- 
ing port, to be the finest American vessel afloat. So the 
captain was proud both of the distinction and the 
command. 

It was in August, 1882, that the Northern Light was 
loaded with case oil at Hunter’s Point, Long Island, for 
Yokohama, Japan. The petroleum trade to the Orient 
was then just opening, and the refined product was 
shipped in wooden cases, each containing two five-gallon 
cans of oil, which were stowed in the hold by stevedores, 
just as gasoline is now carried in steamers to Australia, 
New Zealand, China, Africa or elsewhere in the track of 
the world-spreading auto car. The usual loading place at 
Hunter’s Point was Newtown Creek, and here could be 
seen at all times a line of large sailing ships waiting turn 
to receive cargo. These ships had to strike their to’ gal- 


ie last voyage of the ship Northern Light was also 


lant masts before passing up under Brooklyn Bridge, 
which has only about 132 feet clearance, and it was cus- 
tomary to completely re-rig while loading, and to pass 
out to sea by way of Long Island Sound instead of back 
by the Hook. It saved time. 

The crew of 25 seamen who tumbled over the rail, as 
all was ready to cast off, were no better or no worse than 
the usual crew, and were typical of the time. Boarding a 
great square rigger, bound out on a foreign voyage, on 
sailing day meant but little to them in the usual course of 
experience. Not one man in three knew where he was 
going and did not care. They were recruited according to 
Port Law, and delivered at ship by a funtionary then 
known as the ‘“‘shipping master,” long since passed into 
oblivion. That was when East River, below the Brooklyn 
Bridge, was yet a forest of spars from all the seas, and 
when figurehead and jibboom were often thrust over 
South Street. All this seems to have been but yester- 
day to those of us who have seen it. 

The business of finding crews was peculiar to the times 
and may deserve a word of explanation. It was a system 
controlled by a ring, which worked evil to both Jack and 
the ship, which could not depend on getting a crew ex- 
cept by patronizing this ring. From top to bottom they 
were parasites, and their methods were the methods of 
thugs. The game was made up of four factors and the 
chief factor was Jack himself, who was a creature of 
certain very fixed vocational and social habits. The 
second factor was the “crimp’’ who acted as runner (and 
black-jacker) for his boss, the sailor’s boarding house 
keeper, who in turn was in league with the “shipping 
master’’ aforesaid, and whose trick it was to turn the 
product over to the consumer. It all worked out very 
smoothly for them as long as there was a demand for 
crews by sailing ships. 
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Sketch of route of ship Northern Light on her last voyage from New York to Japan and return. 


To take a typical case: Jack, who like as not has been 
“‘stung”’ before, is met on an inbound ship with a pay day 
to his credit. The ‘‘crimp”’ gets aboard from a rowboat, 
very expertly, while the ship is yet towing up the Nar- 
rows, crew furling sail for the last time and coiling down 
lines for docking. Anyone who has been to sea and away 
from land for five or six months knows the excitement on 
board when entering port. On the other side they call it 
“Channel fever’’ and the symptoms are well pronounced 
as soon as the towboat is fast, the mains’l and light 
muslin clewed, and the ship, gradually yielding to the 
towline, ceases to be a living thing. In this gradual change 
to the normal, Jack, and all on board, are in a state of 
semi-delirium. The suave “‘crimp”’ well knows the psy- 
chology of this state of mind and Jack is an easy mark to 
the fakirs who swarm aboard. He is first plied with vile 
rum. Then his usual tale of woe is listened to sympatheti- 
cally with the ready assurance of a better ship if he but 
comes along. Jack’s pay day might not amount to 
more than a hundred dollars, but that is enough to in- 
terest the crimp’s boss, for there are quite a number of 
‘‘Jacks.”’ 

Jack is not altogether a fool and sometimes has a 
shrewd suspicion of the sailor’s boarding house, but from 
lack of acquaintance he has a stronger distrust of all 
things pertaining to the land, and most of all, the stone 
sidewalk. There is no. break in the atmosphere of brine 
between the fo’castle and the inviting door of the land 
refuge, and it is this which gives him a vocational se- 
curity, so to speak. So, with his ‘‘donkey’’ obligingly 
handed to the wagon, he is driven (with his mates) to the 


web, where he is soon feeling like a king and is almost as 
soon separated from his pay day, which represents both 
the labor and hardship of perhaps more than a year. 

Before a week has passed he is in debt to the boarding 
house and as a victim he is ready for the next step. The 
shipping master has a call for a deep-water crew, with two 
months’ advance to every man. These advance notes 
were the cause of much of the evil, but none of the ring 
would handle a crew without the advance note, which 
was due and payable at a stated time after the ship’s 
departure from port, say 24 hours. The boarding house 
keeper has the usual crew to supply. Suggestion, rum, the 
blackjack, as the case may require, are brought to bear on 
Jack, who is produced at the shipping office and signed 
on the ship’s articles for sixteen dollars per month. 

The boarding house keeper and the shipping master 
have a mutual understanding about the advance note, 
and settlement is made with Jack both on what he owed 
and what he didn’t owe, or in the words of the time: 
“‘Here’s five dollars ya got, and here’s five dollars ya 
didn’t get.’’ This was no joke, but a regula? formula that 
went unchallenged, for reasons made very apparent. 
Then the whole bunch, with’ baggage and ‘‘donkey 
breakfasts,’’ convoyed by their former friends, find them- 
selves on a tug and headed out for the ship which has 
been anchored in the stream for finishing touches. Under 
the hand of the shore rigger, who is himself not entirely 
out of danger of being shanghaied, the ship has been 
made ready for sea, and sits expectantly on the bay, 
solemn and black, with yards squared, all ataunto. On 
striking the deck, the drunks were hauled for’ad and 
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chucked into the fo’castle with the offhand assurance, 
“They'll be good men when they come to.”’ The others 
have reason enough to keep on going until the familiar 
roar of the mate puts them in touch with their natural 
surroundings. 

If Jack was a “good fellow”’ he would snap out of it 
and consider himself lucky, taking it all, by and large, as 
part of his destiny. To the sullen or reflective mind the 
iniquity of it all would leave a blot when he came to 
realize that the landsharks had not only trimmed him of 
the pay day of his previous voyage, but had him for two 
months to come on the present voyage. This latter was 
called, by long usage, ‘“‘Working up the Dead Horse.” 
The ceremony of the burial of the ‘‘ Dead Horse”’ at the 
end of the two months is another usage of the sea, very 
interesting, but a story in itself. 

Both the seamen before the mast and the mates were 
rough, and the mate who showed a weak spot was worse 
than useless to both ship and crew. On American ships at 
that time the best mates were graduates of the fo’castle, 
having been selected for 
posts aft on account of 
leadership, not only as 
seamen, but as superior 
men both mentally and 
physically. The mate’ sfirst 
business was with the fo’- 
castle ‘‘bucko,’”’ if there 
was one; but I want to say 
right here that while Cap- 
tain Slocum was an in- 
flexible master he was by 
no means in favor of the 
“‘bucko’’, fore or aft, and 
looked on them both as 
disturbers of good disci- 
pline. 

In good time, with the . 
Hell Gate pilot aboard, the 
Northern Light broke away 
from her dock and the 
long hawser was stretched 
out ahead by the towboat. 
But misfortune was al- 
ready afoot, for when the 
towboat cast off in the 
Sound it was found that 
the rudder would not work 
with the ship under sail. While following the towboat 
nothing unusual had been noticed about the steering 
gear. The tops’ls had been set by steam, for the ship was 
equipped with donkey engine which had niggerheads on 
each side of the deckhouse, quite an innovation for the 
time. This was done by the second mate and as much of 
the after guard as he could muster, so the state of the 
crew was not as apparent as if they had been called to 
sheet home and masthead iri the regular manner. But 
there was hell to pay on the fo’c’s’le head over hauling 
in the towing hawser. The chief mate, Mr. Knowles, 
turned out to be a ‘‘bucko,”’ a real down East bull that 
“‘ate ’em alive’’ and he thought he had to use all the 
“‘bucko”’ he had to get the crew into action. 

Rum had been doing its work forward, but every man 
was on deck, whether sober or not, and they were all 
busy on the hawser. Mr. Knowles then set the jibs and 
fores’l and an attempt was made to get the ship under 
control by bracing the yards and boxhauling. By good 
luck the ship was worked over to within signaling dis- 
tance of New London, where she was met by a local pilot 
and a towboat and proceeded to take up an anchorage off 
Pequot Point. In the meantime, a full fledged mutiny 





The Gilbert Island missionaries rescued by Captain Slocum, in the 
Northern Light, from their open boat adrift 600 miles from their home. 





was on foot and it showed itself, first, in the treachery of 
the leadsman in the chains who called out false soundings. 
These mystified the simple Connecticut pilot who de- 
clared, “‘ Thar ain’t no such water as that here, captain.” 
But the captain scented the trouble and said quietly, 
“That'll do the lead.”” Murin, the leadsman and after- 
wards the ringleader of the mutiny, understood it as well, 
as he sullenly joined his mates forward. 

On coming to an anchor, the crew, with Murin at their 
head, refused to furl sail after clewing up. They declared 
that the voyage was ended and demanded to be put 
ashore in the tug. On this being refused they attempted 
to rush the quarterdeck. They were a formidable looking 
crowd as they came tramping aft in close formation, 
armed with handspikes and whatever else they could lay 
their hands on. The captain intercepted them down on 
the main deck and on their own level with a drawn re- 
volver and a cool and clear cut order to stop at the peril 
of life. They stopped and stood in their tracks and not one 
man moved out of line until he was called. “‘ Murin, you 
are to go in irons,’’ said 
the captain. ‘‘ Pass up to 
the quarter deck.’”’ Murin 
passed while the rest of 
the crew were held in line. 
While the mate was in the 
act of putting the irons on 
him Murin lunged at him 
with a concealed sheath 
knife and, getting inside 
of the mate’s guard, 
forced him against the 
cro’jack pin rail and stab- 
bed him furiously in the 
abdomen four times. The 
mate fell to the deck as 
Murin was thrown down 
and secured by the after 
guard. At this moment 
assistance came alongside 
in response to our signal, 
which had been displayed 
as soon as trouble started, 
“Mutiny on board’’. It 
was Captain Fengar and 
anarmed boat's crew from 
the U. S. Coast Guard 
steamer Grani, then sta- 
tioned at New London. He immediately took charge and 
restored order. The crew were seated on a spare spar 
on the main deck, searched and ironed in regular style; 
the scene would put one in mind of a pirate story. Half 
of the crew were locked up, pending better behavior, in 
each fo’castle, with the official recommendation that some 
of the most warlike be kept for a while on bread and 
water, “without too much bread in it.” 

The murderer, securely ironed, was taken from the 
ship by the Coast Guard, while his victim was removed to 
the hospital where death was stayed for two months, as 
we learned nearly two years afterward. What became of 
Murin we never exactly knew, except that he escaped the 
hangman’s noose which he richly deserved. The imme- 
diate cause of the mutiny with its consequent tragedy 
was the unfortunate break in the voyage. The crew 
thought they saw a chance to beat the advance notes; 
but this would have done them no good, for once back in 
New York they would have again fallen among thieves, 
as far as seagoing was concerned. As the sequel showed, 
however, it would have been far better for the ship to 
have put all hands on the beach, and to have sailed with 
a clean slate. 
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A diver found the trouble with the rudder was that the 
lower pintle had been broken off, the ship having settled on 
an obstruction while loading at Hunter’s Point. This was 
replaced without going into dock. By this time the crew 
had decided to turn to at the earnest reasoning of the 
captain, who talked to them as “man to man.” Sail was 
then made one fine morning, and the interrupted voyage 
to Japan was resumed. 

The track of a sailing ship on a long voyage was very 
different from the track now projected for full-powered 
steamships, for with the sailing vessel the navigator had 
not only to take the objective and the Great Circle into 
consideration but he had to make use of and understand 
the laws that govern both the atmosphere and the sea. 
The route was laid to conform with the path of prevailing 
winds, with their consequent currents, which, having 
an average drift of from 15 to 60 miles a day, were a very 
important factor. So in the course of months of sailing it 
made a difference whether the ship made use of natural 
conditions or bucked them. There were exhaustive sailing 
directions and carefully compiled current charts at hand, 
so there was no chance about it. I have made a sketch 
map of this voyage, which shows how it was frequently 
done at that time. 

The northeast trades are picked up in longitude 40 W. 
and latitude 34 N., the track being carried nearly over to 
the Cape Verde Islands in order to make the best use of 
the southeast trades when they are met at the Equator, 
after worrying through the doldrums. On making the 
southeast trades the course is forced slightly to the west- 
ward, the ship steering ‘‘full and by,” on the port tack, 
and making the best of it until reaching the region of 
variable winds and calms in latitude 25 S. and about 
longitude 30 W. The course is then laid for Tristan da 
Cunha and here the brave west winds of the “ Roaring 
Forties,” as they are almost always called, are first taken 
up to run the easting down, giving the Cape of Good 
Hope a wide berth, skirting the southern limit of the 
South Indian Ocean in a composite great circle, passing 
southabout of Tasmania. Before this everlasting drive of 
westerly gales the current sets at an unmistakable rate 
and direction and its advantages were very soon dis- 
covered by the early navigators, who were not slow to use 
them. In a well found ship there was nothing to fear from 
being bowled along in the “Roaring Forties.’’ On the 
track to the eastward of Australia and up through the 
Pacific islands the southeast trades are carried, and then 
the monsoons have to be depended on. 

On the return from the east the course is laid west of 
Borneo and close to the Island of Sumatra. This route is 
through the narrow Banks Strait, between two bold 
shores, each covered with a thick tropical forest. It was 
in beating down through this Strait that a certain ship we 
heard about “brushed her yardarms against the trees and 
finally couldn’t brace the yards because the monkeys’ 
tails got jammed in the brace blocks.”’ 

At Sunda Straits the southeast trades are again taken 
and carried, with the South Equatorial Current, across 
the Indian Ocean and north of Mauritius, passing this 
time close to Cape of Good Hope to make use of the 
swift Agulhas Current which has the velocity of our own 
Gulf Stream at its narrowest point. At the Cape the in- 
terrupted southeast trades are again taken up and to 
make the best use of the Guinea Current, the course is 
laid for St. Helena and Ascension, sighting both islands. 
This, by the way, gave the ship her last chance to check 
her chronometers, for at that time the radio “‘tick”’ was 
unknown. From Ascension the course is close to Cape 
San Roque to make the best use of the northeast trades. 
These are lost in latitude 25 N., to enter the region of the 
great anti-cyclone. 





After getting to sea the mutiny, though to all appear- 
ances quelled, broke out like a smouldering fire, in one 
form or another, during the remainder of the voyage. 
There was one faction which had sworn to cut the cap- 
tain’s throat for taking them to sea, and yet another, of 
less violent intention, who openly maintained that they 
had to kill Knowles, saying, “‘If we had’nt, he’d a-killed 
us.” 

The new mate, Mr. Newbegin, was a man of quiet 
dignity and with a Civil War record as an officer on a 
Federal gunboat. He knew his billet, there was no 
bluster about him, and he was well suited to handle the 
difficult berth he had tumbled into. The second mate 
hailed from Baltimore and his name was Flynn. I re- 
member him very well, tall, red and rawboned. He was 
well disposed, but inclined to get rattled at work. With 
a slouch hat pulled down a bit too far in front, his pet 
phrase was, ‘‘ Flynn can’t see everything.’’ I heard a song 
a little later on in Yokohama of how “Billy Flynn got 
drinking gin,’’ which leads me now to marvel how a catch- 
word or the jingle of a rhyme can illuminate the memory. 

The third mate was a young fellow by the name of 
Mitchell, and he, as well as Flynn, followed the captain 
from the Northern Light to the Aquidneck. The bo’sun was 
a Hollander, a quiet reliable man of the sea who figures 
later on in the story of the voyage. The carpenter was a 
stolid old German who never could understand his mate, 
Dimmock, and his Connecticut humor. But that did’nt 
bother Dimmock, whose presence on board added much 
to the safety of the ship. He came on at New London to 
take the place of a man removed ashore as a witness to 
the stabbing. He lived in New London but had never 
been to sea before, and his joining the ship was the result 
of a table conversation the captain overheard while there 
in a restaurant. The topic was the mutiny in the harbor 
and Dimmock, one of the party, remarked, “I believe 
that ship is all right and I would’nt mind going to Japan 
with Captain Slocum.” The. captain, sizing him up as 
serious, said quietly, “If you would like to come along I 
guess you can; I’m the captain.’”’ “‘Be you?’’ cried the 
astonished Dimmock, ‘‘ Well, by Gosh, I'll go.’’ As good 
as his word, he was aboard next day, and being a ma- 
chinist by trade, a place was made for him on the articles 
as carpenter’s mate. As the captain spent. a good deal of 
time in the carpenter shop, where they were building a 
band saw, they became very good friends, on an equal 
footing as craftsmen. My father was very informal when 
it came to work and in this way he was a puzzle to his 
officers who, in the present phrase, thought he ought to 
have more “swank.” 

Before the line was reached, all hands had worked down 
to a settled routine and also showed a good sign by hold- 
ing “‘sing-songs’’ on the main hatch when it was good 
weather. Only a contented ship could have a sing-song, 
and these were in accordance with the best traditions of 
the sea. The ship’s poet, who made up the local hits for 
the chanties, was there, as was also the spinner of yarns 
and the singer of sea ballads. It was my good fortune, 
when a mere lad, to hear the last of this wonderful music 
of the sea, when it was not unusual to hear a chanty 
chorus of 25 or 30, tailed out on the tops’! halliards. 

The voyage was without unusual incident from the line 
to Tristan da Cunha, except that the great comet of 1882 
put in an appearance, and did its best to frighten the ship. 
Here we entered the ‘Roaring Forties’ and began to 
run our easting down from the Cape to southabout of 
Tasmania. In this region, bound east, the long heavy 
square rigger showed off to the best advantage, running 
before a moderate gale and a good natured, following sea. 
It was weather for low sails so we bowled along under 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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Toledo Yacht Club Captures Richardson Cup 


By R. A. LueptKeE 


tested team yacht race ever sailed on the Lower 

Lakes. This was the consensus of opinion of those 
who were fortunate enough to witness the third series of 
races for the Richardson Cup, sailed under the auspices of 
the Detroit Yacht Club on Lake St. Clair. 

This cup is a five-year trophy and represents the Club 
Championship of the Great Lakes Catboat Class. As each 
club is represented in this race by a team of three boats, 
the clubs entering hold elimination races and select their 
contestants. The 12 boats entered this year consisted of 
the boats of the Detroit Yacht Club, Detroit Boat Club 
Yachtsmen, Edison Boat Club of Detroit and the Toledo 
Yacht Club. 

The Detroit Yacht Club, while they had several new 
boats, selected Helen II, twice winner of first place in 
former years, and sailed by L. K. Wood, a skipper 
thoroughly at home in a catboat, the Skat, a last year’s 
boat re-rigged as a Marconi this year, with Ferd Luderer 
at the helm, and Tom, sailed by the veteran ‘‘Doc”’ 
Aldrich. Helen II and Tom are gaff rigged. 

The Detroit Boat Club Yachtsmen had one new Mar- 
coni cat, Barbara Jane II, owned by A. J. Nall, a very 
fast boat. The other two boats of their team were older 
club boats, CK 23 and CK 24, sailed by Joe Krolik and 
E. J. Mercer. 

The Edison Club selected Helen I, a winner in former 
years, sailed by Arthur Gibson, Aimee sailed by Wilde and 
R. H. Ross, and Parmachee Belle, an old-timer and an 
exceptional boat in heavy weather. 

The Toledo Yacht Club relied upon Helen IV, designed 
and built for the race this year, by R. A. and R. W. 
Luedtke and sailed by R. A. Luedtke. Cappy IT, a Gielow 
boat rigged this year as a Marconi, owned and sailed by 
George King, and Jester, another Luedtke beat with Mar- 
coni rig, sailed by Vic Darlison, made up the team. 

The first race, on August 13th, was sailed under heavy 
skies. The weather was threatening but failed to materi- 
alize. The course was a three-mile triangle, twice around 
a total of six miles. The wind was light, west to northwest. 
The boats went over the line with a free wind which 


[: was a great race! Without question the closest con- 


worked around so as to give them a close haul to the first 
mark. At the first stake the leader, Helen IV, forced Skat 
to tack just before reaching the mark and got away on the 
second leg with a good lead. However, she lost this lead, 
due to a soft spot and set of the current, and Skat, which 
held higher, rounded first, followed by Helen IV and 
Jester. 

On the second round the wind freshened a little and 
permitted Helen IV to cut down part of the lead of the 
Skat, but she was unable to overtake her and the race re- 
sulted in a first for Skat, Helen IV, Jester and Cappy II 
following in the order named. This gave the Toledo Yacht 
Club a four point lead on the cup. The other two Detroit 
Yacht Club entries finished fifth and seventh. 

The second race was sailed over a windward and lee- 
ward course, one and one-half miles to the leg, twice 
around. A light easterly wind prevailed. Helen I was over 
the line ahead of the gun and was forced to return and 
recross. Helen II was over first followed closely by Helen 
IV. The leaders held close together until Helen ]V was 
forced to tack by CK 23. Helen II turned the mark first, 
followed by Jester and the balance of the fleet closely 
bunched. On the run, the positions were unchanged. On 
the next windward leg Helen IV managed to work into 
third position. The race resulted in a victory for the gaff 
rigged Helen II. Jester was second. When the committee 
compiled their tally it was found that Helen IV, Skat and 
Jester were tied for first place and the Toledo Yacht Club 
still three points in the lead for the trophy. 

Saturday morning came in clear with little wind in 
sight. However, by the time the starting gun was fired a 
fine easterly breeze had picked up of about 10 miles 
strength. The course was a triangle, the same as in the 
first race. Skat had the misfortune to beat the gun at the 
start and was recalled, Helen IV getting the start and 
setting the pace. The going suited her and she worked out ° 
a big lead, which she held during the entire race. Ferd 
Luderer’s Skat was an easy second. Jester of the Toledo 
team had a hard time of it, being closely pressed by Helen 
II and Tom of the D. Y. C. team. No little credit is due 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Cruise of ‘Diablesse 





By Freperic A. FENGER 
Part VI— Up the Islands 


St. Pierre. One skirts the broad circumference of the 

Carbet peaks, heavily wooded down to slowly 
curving foreshores with neat plantations and snuggling 
huts; the towns are few and small, merely coast villages, 
and there is no great evidence that a considerable city, or 
its ruins, may lie only a few miles beyond. To be sure, 
there are the signal posts at Cape Enrage and Morne aux 
Boeuf, but only to the seafarer would they betray an 


ROM the south is the most dramatic approach to 


t 


Diablesse in Virgie Cove, Island of Castres. 


ancient system of communication between two ports. Mt. 
Pelée, in her new mantle of lush vegetation and capped 
by a low mass of cloud and mist that dwarfs and lends 
distance, stands away to the north. Only from thecatonary 
sweep of her slopes would one know her for a volcano. 
Carbet, a small Tarifa whose solid houses of sun-bleached 
masonry stand almost to the water’s edge, claims passing 
attention. But when one looks forward again, the ruins 
of St. Pierre have suddenly come out from around Sainte 
Marthe Point —like grim death. And Pelée has now 
drawn nearer, almost overshadowing the empty road- 
stead, though her hidden crater is still more than four 
sea miles away. 

From the north one is made only slowly aware of the 
ruins of the city which are fast being overtaken by the 
verdant downflow from the slopes of the volcano, but one 
has been prepared to look for them after scanning devas- 
tated estates and deep-gullied dry rivers, and caught 
stray whiffs of burning sulphur from white-vapored 
fissures in the bared scoria high up. But there is nothing 
of this from the south. The stark broken walls of unroofed 
houses first catch the eye, and its wondering gaze follows 
around the shattered harbor front, ever finding out 
more ruins creeping away under the thickening over- 
growth. 

For that was St. Pierre as it came upon us toward noon 
of the 27th of February. We had bidden our last farewells 
in Grenada and now, cruising up the islands through the 
remainder of the trade season, would call in at new places 
against the time when we must lay our course for home. 
At Castres we had taken on an old friend of the skipper’s, 








Wadsie, who had come down by steamer to join the ship 
for a month or so. 

In the cool of the afternoon we went ashore, landing at 
La Place Bertin, once crowded with hogsheads of sugar 
waiting to be lightered to the ships in the roadstead, but 
now an empty glacis of broken, cobbled pavement where 
the surf rumbles unechoed along its serried edge. Taking 
our way along La Rue Victor Hugo, now an almost 
shadeless waddy, we came to the wide, gracefully arched 
bridge which spans the Roxelane in whose scattered pools 
negresses washed their few mean rags, making them 
meaner and yet more ragged by beating them “‘like a 
lambi’”’ on boulders worn smooth from many years of like 
treatment. No doubt every tourist leans upon the broad 
stone capping of the bridge and, looking upon the same 
scene, murmurs sentimentally but lightly, “if those stones 
could but talk!’’ We said nothing, for the ‘‘hants’’ of the 
place had claimed and awed us from the moment we had 
set foot ashore. And as we leaned and gazed along the 
banks where here and there a few almost habitable ruins 
hung out like the nests of barn swallows, a handsome 
black wench looked up from her washing and wove 
strange patterns in our thoughts with a soft weird song 
which gradually became more and more insistent as we 
paid scanter attention. At last she broke the spell, with a 
direct volley of obscene patois. 

“What is that woman trying to say?’’ asked Wadsie. 

“‘She’s been singing you a love song,’’ answered the 
skipper, ‘‘but you would not hear, and now she swears 
that if you come ashore to-night it will not be for her to 
offer love but a wicked knife such as they kill pigs with.” 

We strolled on — the skipper a bit thoughtful, for it is 
a wild people who have come here to live in the ruins of 
St. Pierre. From the cleared street we mounted half 
hidden steps in the undergrowth — leading nowhere — 
and came upon iron beds twisted as in agony, broken 





Chateau Point. 


crockery and all the bits of household things which have 
survived in semblance the flames of that fatal day. There 
was a human bone, and in a great pile of débris, more — 
whole arms, even to the fingers, thigh bones like clubs, all 
bleached white. We stayed to watch the sun go down in 
the level Caribbean and to see the fireflies — the vestals 
of the dead — bring out their lights. 

And after tea the mate and the skipper came ashore 
again. The natives were abroad in the streets — it being 
bright moonlight — the women bent over their glowing 
coal-pots cooking the evening meal before their doorways, 
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and the smell of fish frying in rancid oil was rampant 
upon the air. Somehow, these homely features did not jar 
upon the death sleep about us, but that may have been 
because the negroes were strangely silent — for negroes 
— their usual loquaciousness subdued by their surround- 
ings. As we walked beyond the resurrected houses we met 
a boy shuffling along beneath a huge bundle of grass for 
his donkey. He came impertinently close to stare at us — 
and when our pocket light was flashed in his face, he all 
but collapsed from fright and ran yelling away. We passed 
a waterless fountain on the rounding rim of whose basin 
perched several young negresses, humming weird songs to 
attract possible lovers. Sounds from the nearby ruins 
revealed that one of their like had already lured her man. 
One becomes used to that sort of thing here, where nature 
is quite naked and quite unashamed. Upon our way we 
came to a tiny shrine set like a letter box upon a post by 
the roadside, a lighted wick floating in a glass of oil show- 
ing up the tiny Virgin within. Farther on, a long winding 
flight of steps cut into the steep side of the hill (where the 
Morne d’Orange turns seaward) led to a larger shrine 
with a larger Virgin — Notre Dame de la Garde. Beneath 
the safety of her calm brow, far down on the beach, slept 
two fishermen, rolled in the sails of their little boats, 
awaiting dawn and the hour of fishing. . . . We found 
our “‘conch”’ waiting for us by the dory, and he had his 
usual quaint remarks to make upon the things he had seen 
and the people he had hobnobbed with, while he rowed us 
back to the schooner. 

Forenoon came on very hot and for a time we drifted 
along with bare steerageway. Diablesse was almost sailing 
herself. Just a spoke now and then, and the skipper, in 
pants and shirt and sunshade, was amusing himself by 
sinking pebbles from the mate’s fernery at a remora 
moving in low gear behind the spirly wake of our rudder. 
Then he chanced to look up at Pelée, and let out a yell 
that brought all hands on deck. 

For the cloud cap was lifting. Presently a high breeze 
whisked the hanging mists from the upper slopes and for a 
scant moment or two the entire volcano was revealed in 





Crew of Diablesse hauling a Guadeloupe fishpot. 


bold outline, even to the scarred rim of its crater. A very 
rare occurrence. It was as though old Pelée had removed 
her madras qualandi and were mopping her rugose pate — 
just for our benefit. Perhaps she was saying adieu, for soon 
after the trade came from around Cape St. Martin and we 
were bowling across the Dominica channel. Toward the 
end of the day we let go off Roseau, having found the ten- 
fathom patch abreast of Fort Young in our first cast. 

We made sail from Dominica on the evening of the 2nd 





of March. A half gale which had been blowing while we 
‘“‘ gammed ” ashore, now petered away into a light breeze 
that in turn fell almost calm as we drifted north through 
the night. After sunrise we found more wind sparkling the 
waters of the channel but the jinx still clung to the end of 
our boom and the breeze passed on leaving only a slovenly 
air in which we laboriously beat to weather of the pic- 
turesque Saintes and fanned clear from the lee of lovely 
Marie Galante, all windmills and sugar plantations — a 
gem of cultivation. To the westward the high mountains 
of Basse Terre lay shadowed under sleeping clouds. Where 
the slopes fell away to the simmering plains of the Salée, 
a slow indraft, fingering the cloud edges over Grande 
Terre, coaxed down the beginnings of water spouts which 
hung funnel-like, almost touching the earth, and then 
drew up again as though scorched by the heat of the land. 
Pointe 4 Pitre, Guadeloupe, lay miraged in the shimmer- 








A Guadeloupe canoe on the Caribbean. 


ing nock of the Petit Cul de Sac. We were embayed in the 
weather calm of Guadeloupe. 

The afternoon passed, and as we could not enter port 
after sundown, we laid up in the evening breeze for Gozier, 
a small sandy cay with a lighthouse, two miles to the 
east’ard of the entrance to the harbor. Finding our way by 
the starlight, we came to an anchor under the lee of the 
cay and turned in with our mains’! standing. 

At sunrise we were hailed by a piratical looking zambo 
who came alongside with a canoe load of cohorts of 
villainous air. Did we want a pilot? 

No! We had our charts and the channel was sufficiently 
buoyed. 

But there followed loud insistences, overlaid with de- 
mands and threats till the skipper was forced to break 
out his lingua profana. The pilot then drew off, promising 
that we should see what we should see, Next, a yaws-in- 
fected fisherman came out with some uncanny small fish 
which he tried to sell at a franc apiece. He, also, withdrew 
and joined the pilot in a conference that ended in their 
going ashore and taking to the road for Pointe a Pitre 
which lay hidden behind intervening hills. We had already 
made sail in the light air and were standing down for the 
channel, but anger and the craving for revenge on the part 
of the pilot and the fisherman must have given wings to 
their heels, for as we drew in sight of the town we saw a 
vast concourse already awaiting us on the quay. We were 
used to being greeted by jetty and town idlers, but never 
before had an entire populace been on the spot ere we were 
in sight. ‘‘Must be steamer day,’ commented Wadsie, 
rather simply. 

“Steamer nothing! Do you see that hoist?’’ On a tall 
staff by the corner of the quay was run up a black ball, 
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and under it an American flag, upside down, followed by 
a red and blue pennant. ‘‘That’s for us, and it means, 
‘Keep away.’ But shucks! We're here now and we might 
as well have a look and a parley.’’ So we ran close in and 
let go, taking the precaution to lie with our sails up in 
case of trouble. 

After nearly an hour a boat put off loaded with various 
shades and distinctions of officials and insignificant but 
personally important looking personages, brass buttoned, 
gold braided, and much revolvered. The harbormaster, a 
narrow eyed little catharist of meager English, looked 
over our papers and demanded passports. We explained 
that having left home before the war, we had no passports, 
only letters from persons of influence to persons of in- 
fluence who would vouch for us. ‘ 

“ Pas possible !’’ The harbormaster peaked his shoulders 
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to the ears and the rest followed suit. Without passports 
we could not land, nor would they give us a bill of health, 
or even a visé to our Dominica clearance. They would 
not even communicate with the American consul ashore, 
or some of the skipper’s friends at Basse Terre. Then, 
curiosity having begun to gnaw at their vitals, they 
eased down their shoulders and started to board us. But 
now it was the skipper’s turn. He was in pajamas — and 
grabbing up a very ripe sour sop, he warned them off, 
saying that they had no business aboard unless they were 
prepared to give us pratique. They sheered off and, look- 
ing very much put out, said that they had come to ‘ visit.’ 
“You can visit when you’re ready to listen to reason,” 
answered the skipper still poising the sour sop. At last 
they decided to take our papers and see what could be 
done — but they refused to deliver a letter from the 
British consul in Fort de France to his colleague ashore. 
After they had gone we persuaded a boatman to take it, 
but the yellow harbormaster saw him and the letter was 
confiscated. 





In the meanwhile we found amusement in watching the 
excited natives milling about along the harbor front. It 
was quite apparent that all business must have come to a 
standstill— no circus parade at home so completely 
could have demoralized a small town. From time to time 
a small boy would appear carrying a blackboard on which 
was written something ‘“‘about the Americans’’ — more 
we could not make out — and then he would go back to 
the news office for fresh bulletins. Two hours passed — 
we had luncheon — and the skipper, laying aft, began to 
yellforhis papers. Yet no one seemed to heed, particularly. 
Wadsie laughed immoderately and ducked the sour sop 
which flew over the bow and landed in the lap of a native 
woman in a passing canoe. And then, resumizg the matter 
in hand, the skipper threatened to put a curse on the 
island and its people, the bays around the island, and all 
the fishes that in them dwelt. Those who understood 
communicated his threat to the others and the excite- 
ment rose to fever heat. The sun was well into the west 
when a blessed redheaded Scotsman came by and asked 
what he could do for us. “‘ If youdon’t mind, we’ ve changed 
our minds about wanting to stay here, and if you could get 
our papers —”’ 

Whereupon Sandy rowed ashore and disappeared in the 
crowd. We did not see him again, to thank him, but it was 
his magic, no doubt, that at last brought results. For in 
ten minutes the duanes came out with our papers, and we 
stood out in the feeble breeze. It had been the spy business 
once more, for while we were at luncheon a native had 
told our “‘conch’’ that the pilot of Gozier cay had reported 
us as being Germans. 

The small air held just long enough to fan us out into 
the bay and all that night we drifted within sight of 
Gozier light. And all next day we fought the battle of 
Chateau Point — that is, for 12 hours we beat the re- 
maining 18 miles around the eastern tip of Grande Terre 
and at sundown were at last headed north in a breeze 
that barely kept our lowers asleep. Guadeloupe had 
played tricks with us, but we had taken our small revenge 
by lifting our toil from her fishpots. 

Huge fellows, they were, larger than we had seen in the 
other islands, and as they were heavily weighted with 
rocks to withstand the current which sweeps in here 
when the trade is blowing, we did not haul them directly 
but whipped them aboard with the fore boom. Having 
‘“‘raised’’ a buoy on our course we would pick it up and 
throw its line into a snatch block made fast at the end of 
the boom. Then with the boom well out, we would haul 
in on the buoy line till the fishpot came up chock-a-block. 
The boom would now be brought inboard and the pot 
lowered on deck where we would take out what fish we 
wanted and then plant the buoy again, as we sailed on our 
way. A scurvy trick had we not wrapped some odd francs 
in pieces of cloth and tied ’em to the pots before we re- 
leased them. But we made believe that we had stolen the 
fish. 

By morning we were well clear of Guadeloupe with 
Antigua rising on our course and the twin peaks of Mont- 
serrat crawling down the western horizon. But the trade 
was still a truant and we set a ‘‘calashee”’ watch, all 
hands ready to work ship and no other duties except cook- 
ing. Light sails were no sooner set than they must be taken 
in for a close board to wind’ard, or shifted to the other 
side. As Fred remarked, ‘‘De win’ in de nar’wes’ — an’ 
den he blo’ a li’le eas’ — an’ by-um-by wes’ — an’ mebbee 
sout’. He lookin’ fo’ feedin’ groun’.”’ Yet the jinx was 
slowly slipping off the end of our boom. 

Toward noon we “‘bought’”’ some more fish, this time 
from a pot off the southerly reefs of Antigua — “Oh, my 
Fadder! De debbil mus’ a bin heah an’ leabe shillin’ fo’ 

(Continued on page 76) 








Cohasset Crew Wins Massachusetts Woman's 


Championship 


Clever Sailing by the Misses Ruth and Esther Sears Defeats Duxbury Crew in Finals 
By Witt1aM U. Swan 


clubs matched their seamanship and yachting 

ability in the Second Massachusetts Woman's 
Sailing Championship for the Mrs. C. F. Adams cup at 
Cohasset, on September 9th, 10th and 11th. Miss Ruth 
and Miss Esther Sears of the Cohasset Yacht Club, who 
won at Hull last year, successfully defended their title, 
defeating a crew from the Duxbury Yacht Club in the 
finals by two races to one. This event, so far as is known, 
was the only one of its kind on this side of Atlantic, 
although women in England have been sailing in the 
well-known Redwing Class for many years. 

The outstanding feature of the Woman’s Champion- 
ship this year was the sportsmanship of the Misses Sears 
in refusing to sail a faster boat in the second round against 
Miss Elizabeth DeBlois and Mrs. Anthony Brackett, 
representing the Eastern Yacht Club. The women used 
for the championship the well-known knockabouts of the 
Cape Cod Shipbuilding Company, in a series of matches 
decided on the best two out of three races. The crews 
changed boats after each race. The two crews in this 
round had each won a race in the same boat, and the 
Sears sisters, who had drawn it for the third contest, 
asked the regatta committee to furnish a different boat, 
in spite of the fact that Miss DeBlois expressed her 
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Underwood and Underwood 
Finish of a race for the Woman’s Championship at Cohasset. 
No. 11. 





willingness to accept the seemingly slower craft. The 
Sears girls won the deciding race by 37 seconds. 

In the Woman’s Championship this year clubs were 
allowed to enter as many teams of two women or girls 
each as they desired, with the result that Duxbury sent 
up three pairs, the Nahant Dory Club was represented 
by two teams, and Cohasset by four, including a pair of 
fourteen-year-old girls who proved very able sailors and 
won a place in the semi-finals. 

Twenty-three races were sailed the first day, and eleven 
on the second, while the deciding race for the title was 
held on the morning of the third day. 

On the first day all hands battled in a big slop of a sea 
which whitened the grim ledges inside of Minot’s and 
with a breeze that came piping out of the northeast at a 
12-knot gait. The next day the breeze shifted and all the 
boats were doubled reefed in a smoky sou’wester. The 
final race was held in a mere whisper, which faded so 
frequently that each boat had a long lead at one time 
during the contest. 

Although knocked about considerably by the heavy 
seas on the first two days, and well drenched with flying 
spray, the entire bunch went through without a word of 
complaint and exchanged boats in the big rollers as 
deftly as if they had been in the more placid waters of 
the inner harbor. 

Because of the numerous contestants from three of the 
clubs, the regatta committee arranged the matches rather 
than submit them to lot. Next year it is expected that 
with more clubs represented, the matches will be ar- 
ranged by chance. 

The 35 races were held over a 2%-mile triangular 
course, which on the first day gave the boats a reach, a 
beat and another reach, and on the second day provided 
two reaches and a beat to the finish. Luffing matches 
developed frequently and, as a rule, were cleverly exe- 
cuted, although spinnakers were not used. 

The hardest fought matches were those between the 
Duxbury B crew and Manchester, in the first round, and 
the Cohasset A crew and Eastern in the second, all four 
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Miss Jessie Bancroft and Miss Christine Reid winning in 


The boats are the Cape Cod Knockabouts. 
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Miss Harriet Ellison and Miss Alice Potter of the Duxbury 
Yacht Club, runners-up in the Massachusetts Woman’s 
Sailing Championship. 


skippers showing remarkable ability in handling their 

boats in the numerous luffing contests which developed 

on the reaching legs. 

The Adams Cup is a three-win affair and goes to the 
club which first scores three victories. The Sears sisters 
received silver medals and bronze medals were given to 
Miss Harriet Ellison and Miss Alice Potter, of the Dux- 
bury Yacht Club. 

The 35 races and the shifting of the crews after each, 
was handled almost entirely by Chairman Hugh Bancroft 
of the regatta committee. The following is a list of the 
contestants: 

Cohasset Yacht Club: Crew A, Miss Ruth Sears and 
Miss Esther Sears; Crew B, Miss Jessie Bancroft and 
Miss Christine Reid; Crew C, Miss Francis Williams 
and Miss Margaret Swain. 

Cohasset Juniors: Miss Hope Richardson and Miss Jane 
Bancroft. 

Duxbury Yacht Club: Crew A, Mrs. John R. Abbott and 
Miss Margaret Winslow; Crew B, Miss Harriet Ellison 
and Miss Alice Potter; Crew C, Mrs. E. M. Farns- 
worth and Mrs. Ralph Lawson. 

Nahant Dory Club: Crew A, Miss Susan Hammond and 
Miss Penelope Curtis; Crew B, Mrs. David Sigourney 
and Mrs. Gellston King. 

Beverly Yacht Club: Miss Elizabeth Sherburne and 
Miss Eleanor Hoyt. 

Annisquam Yacht Club: Miss Sue French and Miss 
Eunice Huntsman. 

Manchester Yacht Club: Miss H. P. McKean and Mrs. 
A. S. Wheeler. 

Boston Yacht Club: Miss Virginia Hodder and Miss 
Hope Hodder. 

Hingham Yacht Club: Miss Harriet Mason and Miss 
Francis Holmes. 

Eastern Yacht Club: Miss Elizabeth DeBlois and Mrs. 

Anthony Brackett. 

The crews which came through to the semi-final round 
were Duxbury B, and Cohasset A and C crews and the 
Cohasset Juniors. The results in the semi-finals, and 
finals were as follows: 

SEMI-FINALS 

First Match — First Race, Duxbury B beat Cohasset C, 
32 seconds. Second Race, Duxbury beat Cohasset 
1 minute, 48 seconds. 

Second Match — First Race, Cohasset A beat Cohasset 
Juniors, 2 minutes, 8 seconds. Second Race, Cohasset 
A beat Cohasset Juniors, 56 seconds. 


FINALS 
First Race — Cohasset A beat Duxbury B 1 minute. 
Second Race, Duxbury beat Cohasset 3 minutes, 
6 seconds. Third Race, Cohasset -beat Duxbury 
3 minutes, 39 seconds. 








Miss Ruth and Miss Esther Sears of the Cohasset Yacht Club, who 


won the Massachusetts Woman’s Sailing Championship for the 
second time at Cohasset. 


Star Class to Hold Winter International 
Series 





HE Flota de la Habana is to stage a mid-Winter 

Inter-Fleet Star Class Series at Havana, probably in 
January, although the date and conditions have not yet 
been submitted to the Association for sanction. As a name 
Petite Internationals has been generally taken up, and 
will probably stick, regardless of the official title eventual- 
ly given to the event. This Winter Series already looms 
as the second largest Inter-Fleet Series of the Star Class. 
It is intended to be an annual affair, either in Cuba, or 
alternating with some of the Gulf Coast Fleets. It was 
originally planned as a restricted event for Cuban and 
Gulf Coast Fleets, but someone suggested that it be open 
to all when the Havana delegates spoke of it during the 
recent International Series on the Sound. Before they had 
time to change their minds several Fleets decided to 
enter, with the result that there are already six entered 
in this event. They are Havana, Cienfuegos, New Orleans- 
Gulf, Western Long Island Sound, Narragansett Bay 
and Southern California. The three latter have gone so 
far as to name unofficially their entries which, in order 
are, Irex, E. A. Ratsey; Ara, W. C. and W. D. Wood; 
Movie Star II, B. Rey Schauer. The idea of breaking 
the long winter with a live Inter-Fleet Series in the South 
has been so favorably accepted that other Fleets are ex- 
pected to send entries and the affair shows promise of 
becoming second in importance only to the International 
Championship Series of the Stars. 

Many new Star Class Fleets are in view for 1926. It is 
too early to estimate how many will be formed or how 
many new Stars are to be built, but there are already more 
in sight than ever before at this season. Many groups of 
from half a dozen to a dozen new Stars are being figured 
upon and it looks as if by January the 400 mark would 
be reached. This is the season for new Fleets to form. The 
Association is especially anxious to extend its develop- 
ment in Europe and would like to hear from European 
small boat sailors. All persons interested in the forming 
of new Star Fleets for 1926 should write to Assistant 
Secretary T. D. Parkman, 38 Park Row, New York. 

There is a big Star boom on the Massachusetts Coast 
and many new Stars and much active Star racing will be 
the result next summer around Marblehead and Nahant. 
There have been Stars in these waters since 1911, but 
the class has never prospered there as it has in other 
localities. This was due in the first place to a mistake hav- 
ing been made when the Marconi rig came into vogue 
which resulted in the Nahant Stars getting a freak rig 
that barred them from all open Star racing. The present 
boom is due to the recent decision to adopt the standard 
rig. Already ten new Stars have been signed up. 














The racing fleet of Great South Bay gathered at the 





Championship Winners in the Various Classes 


By Paut E. WarsurG 


Sayville Yacht Club on the last day of the annual cruise. 





Great South Bay Fleet Turns Out in Force 


N spite of the inclement weather that persisted in Yacht Clubs were hosts. In addition to the champion 
following the Corinthians who took part in the an- ship regatta there were informal port-to-port runs each 
nual cruise of the Great South Bay Yacht Racing day and also entertainments ashore each night. 

Association last summer, the record number of yachts The revival of racing for motor boats was the result 


that participated in each race showed evidence of the of the generosity of three individuals who sponsored the 
increasing popularity of sailboat racing on the south side _racing and aroused the enthusiasm by donating three 


of Long Island. Those 
who handled the big 
sailing fleet were not 
alone in making the 
event outstanding, for 
after a lapse of many 
years power boat rac- 
ing was revived with 
exceptionally good re- 
sults. 

Starting with the 
rendezvous of the fleet 
at the Unqua-Corin- 
thian Yacht Club, at 
Amityville, on August 
4th, the fleet sailed to 
Babylon the following 
day for the first cham- 
pionship regatta. The 
second race of the series 
was held under the 
auspices of the Bay 
Shore Yacht Club, on 
| August 6th. On the 


two following days the ' 
Bellport and Sayville A close start in the Islip One-Design Class. 











trophies. ;Leo Carillo, 
of the South Shore 
Yacht Club, donated 
the trophy for the 
cruiser class of power 
boats. The prize, ajlarge 
cup, is to be held one 
year by the winner, or 
permanently if the 
same boat wins it 
twice. Francis C. Pink- 
ham, of the Bellport 
Yacht Club, awarded a 
similar trophy for speed 
boats, to go to the boat 
making the greatest 
number of points dur- 
ing the racing at Bay 
Shore and Sayville. In 
addition a special prize 
is awarded to the win- 
ner each year. The 
boat that wins it three 
times will retain it 
permanently. An _ in- 
teresting trophy was 
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Avis, the new Class P Sloop, owned by W. H. Crane, won 
the Association Championship and also the Class P title. 
She was designed by John A. Connolly. 


that donated by Dr. George E. Rice, of the Sayville - 


Yacht Club, for the best boat in the Elco cruisette divi- 
sion. The prize is a perpetual trophy and may be retained 
by the winner for one year. 

One of the main reasons for the success of the cruise 
this year was the efficient manner in which the race com- 
mittee performed. A permanent committee for the sailing 
yachts replaced the old method of having a separate group 
of officials for each day, while the motor boat events were 
under separate supervision. The motor boat race com- 
mittee was made up of R. A. Schrieber, chairman; John 
Daly, Albert Van Winkle, R. J. Perrine and Randall 
Fisher. The sail boat committee was composed of Harry 
Growtage, chairman; Roy M. Brewster, F. E. de Murias, 
Robert H. Koeler, Dr. George E. Rice, Charles Potts, 
Charles E. Stonebraker, W. H. Braun and Commodore 
S. H. Gillespie. 

An unusual feature of the daily regattas that decided 
the championship of each class, as well as the champion 
boat of the entire Association, was the keen competition 
of each division. In many instances only a single point or 
two separated the leaders of each group. The Association 
championship, the most coveted honor awarded, was 
won by W. H. Crane’s Connolly-designed Avis. The 
award goes to the yacht that does the best work on cor- 
rected time over her own course. In addition to gaining 
the Association title, Captain Crane won the Class P 
championship with Avis, leading the fleet home in each 
day of racing at Sayville, Babylon, and Bellport. He 
amassed a total of 60 points during the three racing days. 

The championship of Class Q was won by the Eagle, 
the property of F. and H. Hard. Manitou, belonging to 
F. Wyckoff, scOred a well-earned victory among the Class 
R sloops. Captain Wyckoff scored 58 points, while M. W. 
Coburn’s Osprey was second with 51 points. In the Islip 
one-design division, the championship of the class went 
to Virginia IV, with 54 points. Scout was second with 51 
points. The AA catboat that scored the most points on 
the cruise was F. C. Gurney’s Majesty. Captain Gurney 
amassed a total of 58 points out of a possible 60. The win- 
ner of Class V catboats was Edith S. 

One of the most popular victories scored was in the 
Indian Class, when Commodore S. H. Gillespie of the 
yacht division of the Westhampton Country Club made 





the best showing of the week with his Oneida. He was 

closely pressed for the honors by Harry Meishlan, Jr., 

with the Montauk. Another popular victory was earned 
in the Marconi-rigged Class, when Stewart Gillespie, 
twelve-year-old son of the commodore, was the winner. 

He scored 56 points. Sandpiper, the property of G. C. 

Halstead, Jr., came within a point of tying the mark of 

Capt. Carl Pflug’s Blue Goose, which captured the title 

in the Shore Bird Class. J. T. Walker made the best score 

in the Knockabout Class with Pegg ITI. 

After dividing the honors for the Pinkham Challenge 
Cup in the first two races for speed boats, W. Dana won 
the race-off event with Alberta D. and at the same time 
won the class championship. The title for the Elco 
cruisettes was won by W. Berker’s Aura after a race-off 
with D. MacDonald’s Helen Jane. The honors in the 
first division of the cruiser class went to Carolina, al- 
though Tipperary, which belongs to G. R. Whitehead, 
made the best actual time in each race. In the second 
division the honors were won by Eleanor G., belonging to 
P. S. Brady. He was actually beaten by Commodore 
S. H. Gillespie’s Harmony, but won the place with a 
liberal allowance. 

The yachts and points they scored during the cruise 
follow: 

Sloops, Class P— Avis, 60; Eskawaja, 54; Bee, 
Pelican, 47; Alva, 44; Constance, 44; Kid, 39. 

Sloops, Class Q — Eagle, 58; Invader, 53; Dixie, 38. 

Sloops, Class R — Manitou, 58; Osprey, 51; Alouette, 50; 
Papoose. 

Islip one-design class — Virginia IV, 54; Scout, 
FoFo, 53; Fantaise, 44; Surprise, 40; Yama Yama, 40; 
Kedar, 34; Spindrift, 34. 

Catboats, Class AA — Majesty, 58; Fatima, 52; Dove, 50; 
Moonray, 35; Modesty, 30; Rainbow, 30. 

Class V — Edith S, 57; Adelaide IV, 56; Gladys, 53; 
Moonglow, 33. 

Catboats, Class BB — Lady Madge, 
52; Lady Killer, 40; Lady Bird, 18. 

Cedarhurst one-design class — Posey, 58; Salty, 56. 


55; Her Ladyship, 





Start of the Indian Sloop Class. Left to right, Wyandotte, Oneida, 
Cuyahoga. 


Indian Sloops — Oneida, 55; Montauk, 53; Wyandotte, 51; 
Cuyahoga, 50; Yennecott, 48; Navajo, 29. 

Sloops, Class S — Ginty, 57; Kittiwink, 56; Thrush, 52; 
Zym Zym II, 50; Plover, 48; Joan, 47. 

Shore Birds — Blue Goose, 56; Sandpiper, 55; Gull, 47; 
Avocet, 47; Bobolink, 44; Harlequin, 43; Petrel, 39; 
Peedie, 38; Kittiwake, 35; Blue Peter, 33; Whistler, 18. 

Catboats, Class W — Teaser, 58; Yes Pop, 52; Peggy L, 
51; Edith, 49; Meteor, 33. 
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Sheppard, whose work many yachtsmen will remember. 


Fine Racing Season at New Haven 
Yacht Club 


NE of the finest racing seasons of recent years was 

the experience of the New Haven Yacht Club 

during the summer months of 1925. Although there are 

many old-timers and deep-sea sailors who raced during 

the season, the younger generation put up stiff competi- 

tion at all times and succeeded in winning one of the three 
series that were held. 

The type of boat used was a one-design 18-foot knock- 
about, built by the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corp. Although 
many of the knockabouts are two years old, several new 
additions to the class have been made this year so that 
the entire fleet consists of 15 boats. 

The first series was for a handsome trophy offered by a 
local newspaper. These were point races, held every 
Saturday for a period of two months. Rear Commodore 
Samuel Tuthill, with George McFee, won the first series 
in the Jsatso. Tuthill was one of the strongest competitors 
during the entire season and his closest rival, Gilmore 
Osborn, was a representative of the younger generation. 

The second series was very close and it was not until 
the final race was sailed that the winner could be picked. 
Gilmore Osborn won this series with his knockabout 
Courier. This left the season’s result a tie between Jsatso 
and Courier so that a series of three-point races was de- 
cided on by the Racing Committee and the first race was 
started immediately after Labor Day. 

All of the members sailed in these over the six-mile 
courses and Rear Commodore Tuthill won, thereby be- 
coming champion for the season of 1925 and winning the 
Commodore’s Trophy. 


The auxiliary schooner Dwyn Wen, 155 tons, owned by Dr. Robert Hale Ellis, of Portland, Oregon. 
She is a fine looking vessel, from designs by Pearce & White, London. 





From a recent painting by Warren 


Sloop racing was also one of the features on New 
Haven Harbor this year. A special prize was offered for 
the yacht winning the largest number of points during 
the season in the sloop class. At the date of this report the 
Nedra, owned and sailed by Woodruff and Allen Smith 
has collected the most points. The Nindah, owned by 
Eaton Robertson, being the runner up of the year. 
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Isatso, owned by Rear Commodore Samuel Tuthill, won the season’s 
championship at the New Haven Yacht Club. 
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Senora, a new auxiliary schooner, 70 feet over all, owned by Henry E. Bodman of Detroit. 





by C. D. Mower. 





She was designed 


Senora, a New Cruising Auxiliary 


NE of the handsomest of the fleet of new auxiliary 
schooners that has made her appearance this sum- 
mer, is the Senora, owned by Henry E. Bodman, of De- 
troit. She was designed by C. D. Mower, and was built at 
Pendleton’s Yard, Wiscassett, being delivered during the 
summer and used on the coast since then. 
In turning out the Senora the designer made no attempt 
to produce a fisherman type, as the new schooner is de- 





The after stateroom of Senora is most comfortable and well appointed 


cidedly ‘“‘yachty’”’ in appearance, and yet is exceedingly 
able and smart. She has a flush deck with a small cockpit 
aft, and.a mahogany house over the companionway. 
Below decks she is unusually roomy, with a large main 
saloon, a double stateroom aft and a single stateroom. For 
power, Senora has a four-cylinder Kermath, located just 
abaft the galley, and a Kermath generating set for electric 
lights. The finish below is mahogany and white. 





Engine room and galley, looking forward, and showing 
installation of four-cylinder Kermath motor. 
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The deck of Senora, looking aft and showing cockpit and house over companionway. 








Barnegat Bay Has Successful Racing Season 


Catboats, Sloops and Sneakboxes Vie for Popularity — Championship Winners 
By Cuartes E. Lucxg, Jr. 


affairs, sloops have gradually emerged during the 
past summer as the most popular class of the 
Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing Association. Out of a sum- 
mer otherwise not particularly notable from the yachts- 
man’s point of view, the rise of sloop racing has been 


YROM an almost obscure place in Jersey yachting 





Champion for 1925. 


Spy, F. W. Thacher’s Class A catboat. 


nothing short of phenomenal. Sponsored by the Seaside 
Park Y. C., the Barnegat Bay Y. R. A. introduced this 
year the Class E Inland Lakes double-centerboard double- 
rudder sloops. Nine of these craft were ordered and all of 
them competed in each of the nine point races. 

Sneakboxes, which for over 50 years have with the cat- 
boats held the crown of popularity, seem to have relin- 
quished their hold and active measures are being taken 
to preserve this class, peculiarly unique to Barnegat Bay. 
Catboats still remain the largest class in Jersey waters, 
but from the rumors about Barnegat, the sloop division 
threatens to outnumber them for the 1926 season. 

Conspicuous during the past summer was the absence of 
any outstanding performer in any of the classes, the 
championship point races being in doubt up to the final 
regatta on September 12th. Even more remarkable was 
the fact that no one yacht club on the Bay emerged with 
more than one championship. In previous years Seaside 
Park and Island Heights have had things pretty much 
their own way. 

To the Mantoloking Y. C. went the Class E sloop 
honors, with Konowingo the champion, sailed on alternate 
Saturdays by Charles Day and Slade Dale. The Seaside 
Park Y. C. holds the Class A Marconi catboat crown, due 
to Commodore Frank W. Thacher’s splendid work with 
his Mower-designed Spy. Edward Schoettle’s Silent Maid 
won the Class B catboat seasonal honors for Island 
Heights while Mac Crabbe’s Duster walked off with the 


20-foot sneakbox championship for Toms River. The 
Ocean Gate Y. C. secured the 15-foot sneakbox laurels in 
the Class A division with Captain Dilworth’s Bohunk, 
while Bay Head copped the Class B junior championship 
with Dunbar’s 71p Top. 

Of the five Marconi catboats comprising Barnegat’s 
fleet each took some share of the major honors during the 
season. The 22nd annual race for the Morgan Cup went 
to the Mary Ann of Island Heights, sailed by Tommy 
Brooks. Rodman Wanamaker’s trophy was won by H. B. 
Atkin sailing Edward Crabbe’s Bat, of Toms River. 
Bernie Truitt’s Lotus, of Island Heights, was awarded the 
Sewell Cup after the 26th race for the celebrated trophy 
after Tamwock had been disqualified for failing to round a 
mark properly. The Toms. River Y. C. Challenge Cup, 
first placed in competition in 1872 and raced for practi- 
ally continually since then, went to the Bat of Toms 
River, sailed by Commodore Edward Crabbe. F. P. 
Larkin’s Sweisguth-designed Tamwock, of Seaside Park, 
triumphed in the Middleton Cup contest. 
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Lotus, of Island Heights, winner of 26th Sewell Cup Race. She 
is owned by B. Truitt. 





While the five perpetual trophies offered this summer 
for competition by sloops do not have the wealth of tradi- 
tion which the famous catboat trophies carry, they were, 
nevertheless, the stimulus needed to encourage this newest 
class on the Bay. Ritner K. Walling’s Oh Min took the 
Atkinson Cup and Ward Wheelock, sailing the Rowdy, 
won the Wolstenholme trophy, both of which remain in 
the trophy cabinet of the Seaside Park Y. C. until next 
summer. Konowingo, of the Mantoloking Y. C., won with 
ease the Ocean Gate Y. C. Cup, the Doan Cup, and the 
Stanger Cup. 

From the very beginning of the racing season the two 
Toms River Y. C. 20-foot sneakboxes had things very 
much their own way and the championship race in this 
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class developed into a duel between Mac Crabbe’s Duster 
and Frank Doan’s Edith. Consistently excellent general- 
ship finally won the championship for the Duster. 

The Class B catboat division for the boom and gaff cat- 
boats has proven a big success. H. B. Atkin, of the Seaside 
Park Y. C., developed a handicapping system which, 
despite adverse criticism at its installation, seems to have 
been the making of the class, as nearly ten entries have 
been the usual weekly quota. Edward Schoettle’s Silent 
Maid, of Island Heights, took first honors with Snyder’s 
Spider, of Toms River, last year’s champion, in second 
place. 

Barnegat sailors were more than amply repaid for their 
long jaunt down to Beach Haven for the annual races 
with the Little Egg Harbor Y. C. skippers, as the regatta 
there was a marked success. On July 31st the combined 
Barnegat yacht clubs raced from Seaside Park to High 
Point, about 18 miles, in a driving rain. The event was a 
dead beat to windward and went to F. P. Larkin’s Tam- 
wock, of Seaside Park. Clear weather and a howling two- 
reef breeze gave the races the following day at Beach 
Haven a kick which the prevalent light airs on Barnegat 
Bay during the summer failed to provide. A week later the 
Seaside Park Y. C. entertained the Beach Haven yachts- 
men on the 26th annual Sewell Cup Day. 

The question of the relative speed of the new Class E 
sloops and the Barnegat catboats and sneakboxes is an 
open one, even on Barnegat Bay, but the following times 
from the last regatta of the season, which was held on 
September 12th, are illustrative. Racing in a two-reef 
breeze over a 14-mile triangular course of three legs the 
winner of the sloop race, the Konowingo, sailed by Slade 
Dale, made the record time of 1 hour and 57 minutes, 
while the winner in the catboat class covered the distance 
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Close work in the Catboat Class on Barnegat Bay. Spy (the 
windward boat), owned by Commodore Frank W. Thatcher, 
champion of her Class, and Lotus, owned by J. P. Truitt, Jr. 


in 2 hours and 19 minutes.. Moreover, the sloops had no 
chance to use their light sails as they were continually 
on the verge of capsizing. 

Another race, the all-night affair from Seaside Park to 
Waretown and return, which was a dead beat and a run, 











totalling in all about 25 miles, proved the supremacy of 
the sloops. Matched against sneakboxes and catboats the 
Class E sloop Rowdy, sailed by Ward Wheelock, of Seaside 
Park, came home the victor, despite the fact that the air 
was light and favored the sneakboxes. Times of all the 
races during the season are not available at this writing 
but in every case, with reefing or fresh breezes, the sloops 
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One of the new Class E sloops, sailed on Barnegat Bay and imported 
from the Inland Lakes. Trident, owned by Dr. G. H. Thatcher 


made better time for the courses than any other class on 
the Bay. 

An incident showing very well the spirit which is attract- 
ing so many racing “‘fans’’ to Jersey waters occurred on 
September 12th. Captain Mitchell Chance of Seaside 
Park, who with his brother, Edward, introduced the In- 
land Lake sloops to Barnegat, was hovering about the 
starting line in the Dawn preparatory to the race. A puff 
hit him, which was a little more than he could ‘handle, 
and the boat upset. Unassisted except by his own crew he 
righted his boat and the preliminary gun went off. Just 
before the starting gun he capsized a second time and once 
more righted his boat and, although a tailender, proceeded 
with the race. Upsetting twice within five minutes is re- 
markable, but the fact of each time re-righting and pro- 
ceeding is even more so. 

This is only one of many incidents which have gone to 
make these frail, speedy sloops so popular. It is not alone 
their speed but the thrills which they provide which en- 
dear them to owners and spectators alike. Their ease of 
handling, their cheapness, and their surprising speed have 
won them their popularity with Barnegat racing men. 

SUMMARY: POINT STANDING 
CLass A — CATBOATS 


Spy F. W. Thacher S. P. ¥ 28 

Tamwock y.P.iackn @6«(S. OP. Y. 25 

Mary Ann _ T. Brooks Bs Bee. Be 

Lotus B. Truitt lH. Y 

Bat E. Crabbe : ip 
(Continued on page 87) 








The Wee Scot Class in which the Juniors of Larchmont learned to race. The class was very popular on the Sound, being 
promoted this year by the American Yacht Club. 


Developing the Youngsters 


NE of the finest signs of the yachting season that 
O has just closed is the number of small one-de- 
sign classes being sailed by the junior -yachtsmen of 
the country. At the Larchmont, American, Indian Harbor, 
Seawanhaka and other Yacht Clubs the junior racing 
has been keen and considerable racing talent is being 
developed among the youngsters, many of whom are 
about ready to graduate to larger craft. 

At the Larchmont Yacht Club three of the Wee Scot 
Class of sloops were presented to the club by Commodore 
James B. Ford, and a special course in sailing and racing 
was given for the junior members, under the supervision 
of a special committee. Duncan Sterling, Jr., a successful 
skipper in the Star Class, very generously contributed his 
time during the summer to coach some 14 boys and several 
girls who came out for the class. The enthusiasm with 
which the youngsters took hold of the course and the 
keenness with which they raced shows that if such 
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Part of the Larchmont Junior sailors. Left to Right, C. Sherman 
Stevens, Ned Anderson, Jr., Robert Carrick, John McLain, Catherine 
McLain, Eric Adamson, Billie Merritt, Teddy Cappelen, Donald 
Anderson. 








courses were started in other clubs where the boys and 
girls are now neglected, it would do a lot to develop the 
younger generation of sailors. 

Commodore Ford also presented three silver cups to be 
offered as prizes for the Juniors making the best showing. 
A series of races within Larchmont Harbor was held on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, and those making 
the best showing competed in a series of elimination 
races. The result of this series was as follows: 


P; oe. 
Ned Anderson, Jr., first .915 
Billie Merritt, second .900 
Eric Adamson, third .862 


A special prize for girls was also offered by Commodore 
Ford, sailed for in a series of races on September 23rd. 
It was won by Sylvia Beinecke, who had .795 per cent, 
with Catherine McLain .759 per cent, second. 

Those who participated in the racing at Larchmont 
were: Eric Adamson, Donald Anderson, Ned Anderson, 
Jr., John Andresen, Maus Darling, Gordon Dyke, John 
McLain, Billie Merritt, Edwin Beinecke, Jr., Teddy 
Cappelen, Robert Carrick, Eugene Pelham, Paul Smith, 
C. Sherman Stevens, Jr., Betty Anderson, Sylvia Bein- 
ecke, Virginia Falconer, Catherine McLain, Cynthia 
Webb. 

In addition to the harbor races the three boats with 
selected crews were entered in four open regattas — those 
of the Port Washington Yacht Club on August 8th, the 
Huguenot Yacht Club on August 15th, the New York 
Athletic Club on August 22nd and the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club on August 29th. In these regattas the young 
crews made a very creditable showing. 





Ocean to Ocean with Outboards 


NE of the most remarkable small boat voyages on 

record was completed on Sunday morning, October 
4th, when the little motor driven craft Transcontinental 
drew up at the landing of the Columbia Yacht Club, at 
86th Street and the Hudson River, New York, to b: 
enthusiastically welcomed by a large gathering of inter 
ested spectators who had been apprised of the expected 
arrival. 
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The Crew of the Transcontinental, J. E. 
Hoag and F. S. Wilton 


John Edwin Hoag and Frank S. Wilton of Alhambra, 
California, were the adventuresome spirits who piloted 
the little 18-foot dory-type boat from Astoria, Oregon, to 
New York, covering 5,280 miles in 86 traveling days, 
which is believed to be a fresh water record for motor 
driven craft. The Transcontinental was driven the entire 
distance by two Evinrude outboard motors, which pushed 
her along at close to 10 miles an hour in still water. About 
1,200 gallons of gasoline was used, this being the main 
expense of the trip, as the motors required but little 
attention and few repairs, even finishing with the original 
spark plugs with which they started. 

The route was inland. They started up the Columbia 





The Little Boat Transcontinental, which recently completed an adventurous trip 
from Astoria, Oregon, to New York, with two outboard motors. 


River, and from there went up the Willamette and Snake 
Rivers. Adverse flood currents were encountered in all 
three of these, and storms in the Yellowstone Rivers and 
on Lake Michigan. A submerged log partially wrecked 
the little craft in the Columbia, but repairs were made at 
Portland, Oregon, and the trip resumed. 

Their diet consisted mainly of bacon and eggs, which 
was relished none too much by Spy, a Scotch terrier which 
accompanied -them on the entire trip. The ranchers 
and farmers allalong the route were lavish in their 
hospitality, seeming to find satisfaction in providing food 
and shelter to the two adventurers and their canine 
companion. 


Rainbow IV Smashes All Records for 24 Hours 


Covers 1218.88 Miles at an Average Speed of 50.78 Miles an Hour on 
Lake Muskoka in a “Double Twelve’ 


WO years ago Harry B. Greening, the well-known 

Canadian sportsman, astonished sailors the world 

over by smashing all records for distance traveled 
over the water in 24 hours when he covered 1,064 miles in 
two consecutive daylight runs of 12 hours each. This was 
an average speed of 44.33 miles an hour, made in the 
Gold Cup runabout Rainbow III, and was 
a record which looked to be good for 
many years to come. 

But Mr. Greening has once more sur- 
prised us, for the news now comes that 
he has easily eclipsed his former record 
with Rainbow IV, the Gold Cup winner 
of 1924, whose disqualification caused so 
much comment in motor boat racing 
circles. Equipped with a Liberty motor 
converted by Gar Wood, Inc., Rainbow 
IV, on a 19% mile course laid out by 
a Dominion Government surveyor, has 
just covered 1,218.88 miles in another 
“double twelve,” or 24-hour run, which 
is at the astonishing average of 50.78 
miles an hour. 

It was at first proposed to make the 
run a straight 24-hour affair, but the 
Canadian Government refused to sanc- 





tion such an event, claiming that it might easily 


endanger other craft whose rights should be protected. 
Besides, any accident at night might easily have given a 
“black eye”’ to the sport, so the two runs of 12 hours each 
were decided upon. 

(Continued on page 84) 





Rainbow IV breaks all distance records. 
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A Point of View 


OME exception:has been taken to an editorial-in the 
S last issue of YACHTING that was apparently deroga- 
tory to the new Class R yachts that have been 
built recently. Several well known owners of R Class 


boats, whose judgment carries weight, say that they are - 


not the uncomfortable, cramped craft pictured, but are 
entirely satisfactory, and for ease of handling and all 
around good qualities would be hard to beat. This is 
gratifying, and is as it should be. We did not mean to 
hold up the present R’s as a “‘horrible example”’ of freak 
boats. In fact, there is ample evidence that YACHTING 
has always been strong for the class as being of a size and 
type that should produce the best of sport. 

What we were criticizing was the fact that in some 
quarters there was a tendency to take advantage of 
certain lack of definite restrictions in the measurement 
rule to produce boats that were not in keeping with the 
spirit of the rule. As a Rules Committee was about to 
make recommendations, we hoped that whatever changes 
might be made would be such as to eliminate what in 
many quarters were considered unhealthy tendencies. 
These need not have entailed any change in the principles 
of the rule itself, which are sound and have stood the 
test of years, but might have been in the form of certain 
minimum or maximum restrictions. For instance, the 
rule for the R Class calls for a cabin house of a certain 
size. Now, when one sees a cabin trunk placed over a deck 
and bolted to it, and thus not fulfilling its purpose of 
giving room below, it seems clearly an evasion of the rule. 
The interpretations of the scantling restrictions also 
show wide variance. These are matters that could be 
cleared up without touching the measurement features 
of the rule. 

If the R Class rule requires a cabin house, it was be- 
cause the boats were intended to have some accommoda- 
tion below. If it is now considered that an ‘‘R”’ is too 
small for cruising, then the house might be left off entirely 
and a comfortable cockpit take its place. But this should 
be done with the sanction of the rule and not by evading 
it. 

New R Boats 

So keen and interesting has the racing been in the R 
Class this summer that already several new boats have 
been ordered for next summer. A number of these are 
for Marblehead, where the class is large and where the 
boats are owned by some of the best racing skippers 
north of the Cape. On Long Island Sound four orders 
have been placed for new R’s by those who built last 
year, and several recruits to the class are likely to build. 
Those ordering are: Junius S. Morgan, Donald H. Cowl, 
Commodore Rober Law, Jr., and a Manhasset Bay 
Syndicate. 


Editorial 





It looks from this as if the Q Class in New York waters 
would be deferred a year. 


No Changes in Measurement Rule 


The committee on changes of rule of the Long Island 
Sound Yacht Racing Association has reported against 
any changes in the rule as regards hull measurements. 
It is felt that frequent changes are bad for the sport, as 
it deters those who might build. This is, of course, true, 
and no change is better than constant tinkering or than 
some hasty or ill-advised legislation. Some slight changes 
were recommended, such as that curved masts be pro- 
hibited, and the appointment of an official body to pass 
on scantling restrictions, which are now open to some- 
what varied interpretations. 


For a National Racing Body 


It now seems that there is at last a prospect for the 
formation of a national governing body in yacht racing in 
this country. The Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound has taken the lead in issuing a call for a 
meeting to discuss the formation of such a body. Invita- 
tions have been sent to all of the local yacht racing 
associations in the United States and Canada, and to 
influential yacht clubs not members of any association, 
to meet on November 12th, at the Racquet Club, New 
York City, to consider the proposition. It is to be hoped 
that the clubs and associations will respond enthusiasti- 
cally and help in bringing into being such an important 
and helpful organization. 

The call for the meeting sets forth that: 

“There is a growing interest in intersectional and 
international racing, and there seems to be every reason 
why the owners of sailing yachts who are interested in 
racing should organize themselves in a parent body, as 
has been done by every other sport of which we have 
knowledge, in order to accomplish the following purposes: 

“1. To bring about the adoption of uniform racing 
and measurement rules throughout the country. 

‘“‘2. To appoint a committee representing all sections 
of the country to consider and take action upon any 
changes which may, from time to time, be suggested in 
the measurement and racing rules, insuring the continued 
use of uniform rules. 

“3. To appoint a committee to which final appeals 
can be taken from the decisions of Race Committees o! 
Clubs or Executive Committee of Associations. 

‘“‘4. To bring the yachtsmen of the entire country into 
closer contact and thus establish a medium for the 
constant and widespread exchange of ideas as to the bes‘ 
methods for developing the sport of yacht racing.”’ 

These are purposes to which every yachtsman with the 
good of the sport at heart should subscribe. 















In the World of Yachting 





GEORGE A. CORRY 


S “‘ Father of the Star Class,’’ George A. Corry is, perhaps, one of the most familiar 

Jigures in yachting today, although to many members of that large and far flung 
organization he is known by name only. To have been the organizer, and for many years 
the chief promoter of a one-design class that last season numbered 329 boats, with some 50 
more building for next year, is in itself a thing one may well be proud of. 

It was 18 years ago that George Corry made an attempt to realize the aim of his life, which 
was to build up a class of one-design boats that a man of moderate means could own and 
race, with the hope that some day it might become international in scope and thus give the 
owners of these boats the pleasure of meeting racing men from all parts of the world, in in- 
ternational competition. How well that dream has materialized has been demonstrated in 
the last two or three Star Class International Championships. In 1907 he was instrumental 
in getting 14 little one-designs, known as ‘‘ Bugs,’’ built at a cost of $130 each. So popular 
was the class that, in 1911, a somewhat larger edition of the Bugs, was turned out, and 24 
boats were built to the present Star Class, at a cost of only $260. At that time the promoter 
feared this high price would kill the class. In the early stages of the class, George Corry often 
had to buy up boats for sale, in order to keep the fleet together, and at one time he owned 
seven of them. That his vision was clear and his judgment correct is borne out today by this 
largest one-design class in the world. 

George Corry has been racing for nearly 50 years, he tells us, mostly in one-design classes, 
such as dories, the Manhasset Bay one-design class, Bugs and Stars, and in the Q Class. 
After a lifetime of sailing he recommends yacht racing as the finest and healthiest sport in 
the world, and one-design racing as the fairest test of skill and seamanship possible. He 
ought to know. 

He stands No. 1 on the roster of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club and also on the Star 
Class membership list. He has won no less than nine championships on Long Island 
Sound in the past 25 years. His one wish is to win another before his sailing days are finally 
over. Here’s hoping his desire may be fulfilled. 









Alice and Her Sister Ship Carzb II 





The Story of Their Design and Details of Construction. Illustrated by a Few Experiences Around 
Florida, the Bahamas and Havana 


By Henry Howarp 


HAVE recently completed a cruise that it has long 

| been my ambition to make — following the sun and 

the warm weather in the autumn from New York to 

Miami by the inside route and then knocking around the 
Bahama keys and Cuba for a month or two. 

As I am, first of all, a deep-water man and unwilling to 

invest in a boat that would be unsuitable for offshore 





Alice, a centerboarder, designed to go off-shore with safety and 
comfort. 


work and am without sufficient funds to justify owning 
two boats, this inside route had seemed closed to me until, 
during a visit to Miami and Coconut Grove in 1920, I had 
the good fortune to meet Commodore Ralph Middleton 
Munroe, who convinced me that it was entirely possible 
and, in fact, easy to build a boat about 50 feet overall 
with a draft of only 3% to 4 feet that was not only suit- 
able for following the inside route but would be the su- 
perior of most of our deep draft yachts for seaworthiness 
in offshore work. 

This statement was so different from my preconceived 
ideas that I was staggered by the possibilities it opened up. 
However, before I was fully convinced of its accuracy it 
required a lot of study and investigation, as my experience 
had been almost wholly in deep-draft boats. 

Perhaps a short review of my previous boats would be 
of interest as showing the background from which I was 
looking. 

At the age of 14 I bought in Boston an old, leaky 16- 
foot open catboat drawing about 18 inches, in which, 
nevertheless, I went around Cape Cod with the assistance 
of an abie seaman I hired in a Boston shipping office for 


$5.00 to go with me in lieu of any friends who were willing 
to take the risk. This cruise is a story in itself and, as 
might be expected, was full of incidents. 

When I was 17 I sold the catboat and bought an old 
and rather leaky 22-foot keel sloop, in which I went 
around Cape Cod twice with my friends as crew — both 
trips also being replete with incidents. With this boat I 
also made several cruises on the Maine Coast as far as 
Camden, and finally sold her when I was 21, after I had 
bought my first really good boat, the Elf, designed and 
built by George Lawley and only two years old when I 
got her. She was 28’ 6” w.1., 37 ft. 0.a., 11 ft. beam and 7 
ft. draft with flush deck and ballast of lead all outside. In 
this boat, which I owned for seven years, I made many 
long outside runs, including one from Marblehead to 
Halifax in 68 hours. She was splendidly built and an ex- 
cellent sea boat. 

This boat I sold with reluctance when I got married, on 
account of lack of funds to support both a family and a 
boat, and for a number of years I had to content myself 
with sailing with my friends or chartering for a short 
cruise. 

The boats which I chartered, and in all of which I was 
my Own captain were:.the Barbara, 46 foot w.l. sloop, 
designed by William Fife, draft originally 11’ 6’, reduced 
to 10 ft. and rig changed to schooner, and the Nebula, 38 
ft. w.l. cutter, about 8’ 6” draft. 

After a number of years of this sort of thing I bought, 
in 1913, the Lehua, a Stamford one-design schooner, when 
she was 4 months old, and renamed her Alice. She was 40 
ft. w.l., 62 ft. 0.a., 7 ft. draft, 11 ft. beam. I kept her for 
seven years, cruising outside between Eastport, Maine, 
and around Cape Hatteras to Beaufort, N. C. She was an 
excellent boat and could go to windward in fine style in 
very rough weather if properly handled, but was by no 
means ideal for offshore work on account of too long ends, 
too light construction and deeply placed outside ballast 
which made her very quick in her movements. 

It will be noticed that all of the above boats were driven 
by sail alone, and all of deep draft except the original open 
catboat. 

Regarding the all-important question of the seaworthi- 
ness of light draft boats we should remember: 


1. The boats of the old Norsemen. 
2. The vessels of Columbus. 
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3. The Chinese junks, a notable example of which has 
recently reached our waters from China. 

4. The old American centerboard boats, for which we 
were once famous, but the building of which is 
now largely a lost art. 

5. The remarkable seaworthiness of Chesapeake Bay 
Bugeyes, and numerous other examples. 

Perhaps one of the most famous and striking examples 

was that of the Whim and Cythera. 

In March, 1888, two yachts sailed from, New York 
bound south. One was the Cary Smith-designed center- 
board schooner Whim, owned by W. Gould Brokaw. 
‘She was 57.6 ft. w.l., 62.9 ft. 0.a., 16 ft. beam and 3’ 3’’ 
draft, tonnage 30.65 gross, 29.12 net. The other the 
staunch English yawl Cythera, owned by W. A. W. Ste- 
wart. She was 87’ 5” water line, 100’ 9” overall, 17’ 6” 
beam and 13’ 0” draft, tonnage 117 gross, 71.47 net. 

On March 11th there occurred the still famous New 
York blizzard, the like of which has not been seen since, 
which brought everything to a standstill in the citv and 
did untold damage to shipping along the Atlantic Coast 
and at sea. 

Not much concern was felt for the deep-draft Cythera, 
but the Whim was given up for lost by many as it was not 
believed that so light a draft boat could weather a storm 
that was in reality a hurricane. However, in due time the 
Whim turned up with hull, spars and sails intact, having 
ridden out the gale under bare poles, without solid water 
on deck, although naturally with much discomfort to 
those on board. The Cythera joined the ranks of missing 
ships and was never heard from again. Commodore Mun- 
roe’s theory of the conditions that brought about the loss 
of the Cythera and the safety of the Whim is simple and 
logical. Assume that both boats were hove to and a break- 
ing wave was approaching, the Whim with only 3’ 3” 
draft would be swept to 
leeward for the moment 
at a velocity approaching 
that of the rapidly ap- 
proaching crest of thesea, 
thus. giving her time to 
climb on top of it, or at 
least making. the blow 
she finally receives a com- 
paratively light one. On 
the other hand the Cy- 
thera with her deep draft 
had her keel immersed in 
water which was relative- 
ly stationary ascompared 
with the crest of the 
wave. This would nat- 
urally check her leeward 
movement, thus. result- 
ing in an enormous in- 
crease in the force of the 
blow she would receive 
from a breaking wave. 
In a sea like that in the 
1888 blizzard the differ- 
ences in the punishment 
that must have been received by Whim and Cythera, 
assuming they were equally well handled, might easily 
account for the latter’s loss. 

This argument carried to its logical conclusion will indi- 
cate that without a sea anchor you will ride out a gale 
more comfortably than with one, the true function of a 
sea anchor being to prevent a too rapid drift to leeward, 
especially when short of sea room, and possibly to provide 
a point directly to windward from which oil may be 
spread by hauling an oil bag out to the sea anchor. 





A fresh breeze in the Gulf Stream, 
crossing from Havana to Key West. 








This latter advantage I believe is more theoretical than 
practicable, as it-involves too much gear, which would 
almost certainly become fouled owing to the occasional 
rotation of the sea anchor and the consequent twisting of 
the lines connecting it with the boat. 

That these remarks are borne out by experience are 
indicated by Nutting’s experience in the 7yphoon in the 
gale after he lost his sea anchor. This for the first time per- 
mitted the boat to drift freely with the wind and sea, and 
immediately resulted in a greatly improved behavior of 
the boat. 

In spite of all the above, the question naturally arises 
what would have happened to the 7'yphoon when she had 
her terrific knockdown in this same gale, if she had been 
light draft with no outside ballast. I put this question up 
to the commodore and sent him a copy of The Track of the 
‘‘Typhoon”’ to read before answering. His reply was that 
a properly designed and handled light draft boat would 
never have gotten the knockdown but would have been 
on top of the wave and moving with it. 

A few years ago I discussed this same question with 
Levi Jackson, a well-known and expert fisherman of 
Edgartown, who 
does much of his 
fishing on Georges 
Bank. Jackson said 
he did not use a sea 
anchor in a gale but 
would lash together 
and throw overboard 
some of his gear and 
then ride to it with 
two lines, the main 
hawser from forward 
as with an ordinary 
anchor, and a second 
line leading to the 
after bitt, this latter 
line hauled in enough 
to make the boat lie 
at an angle to the 
wind and oncoming 
sea. He said that 
without this second 
line, the boat heading 
directly into the wind 
and sea would fre- 
quently be swept from stem to stern by breaking seas, 
while when lying at an angle to the wind and sea the 
boat would ride much easier and take much less water 
on board. 

In discussing this same question a few days ago with 
Admiral Sims he said that the modern torpedo destroyer 
would. ride out a heavy gale most comfortably with 
engines stopped and drifting to leeward in the position 
she naturally takes, which is with the wind and sea on her 
quarter. Her stationary propellers act as a drag. Sims said 
that in a heavy gale any attempt to keep one of these 
vessels weather-bowing the sea by means of slowly run- 
ning her engine,would result in great discomfort and in being 
continually swept by the seas. On the other hand, as soon 
as the engines were stopped and the natural drift to lee- 
ward established, no more seas came aboard, and the vessel 
rode out the gale in safety and in comparative comfort. 

I have mentioned all the above facts because I think 
they make it clear why the correctly designed light draft 
vessel is so comfortable at sea in rough weather. 

I have repeatedly spoken of properly designed light- 
draft boats. This is a necessary qualification, because 
many of the modern light draft yachts have been built for 
enclosed shallow water and are of light construction 





Alice, showing midship section. 
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totally unsuited for outside work. A recent and notable 
example of a properly designed boat is the Windjammer, 
with her interesting cruise from New Jersey to the West 
Indies and return last winter. 

In talking to Irving Cox on this subject I found him 
much interested in Commodore Munroe and his work and 
he said that with Cary Smith dead, Munroe was, perhaps, 
of all living designers, the one possessed of the greatest 
amount of actual experience and data in the building of 
light draft seaworthy sailing craft. 

A recent convert to the light draft boat for ocean 
cruising is Connor O’Brien who has just cruised in a small 
boat from England to Australia and home again, around 
the world. His boat, the ketch Saoirse, is 38 ft. l-w.]. and 
12 ft. beam. O’Brien wrote in the English Yachting 
Monthly for June, 1925, criticizing the design of a deep- 
draft cruiser given in a previous issue of that journal. He 
says in part: 

“T find my 7 ft. draught a nuisance, and my itinerary 
depends considerably on docking facilities. . . . On the 
question of ballast, I say the less of it the better. Gener- 
ally, I consider it more important to keep heavy water off 
my deck when running than to trim my ship to drive 
through a head sea — an uncomfortable and unprofitable 
occupation. A lightly ballasted wooden vessel is a revela- 
tion in the Roaring Forties to people who think of running 
down their easting as a continuous submarine stunt, as it 
is in a deep loaded steel 
ship. But I do not know 
that we should be so dry 
or comfortable with six 
tons of lead on our keel 
as with the same amount 
of scrap-iron very loose- 
ly stowed inside. More- 
over, I should be very 
much afraid of straining 
a vessel with outside bal- 
last; and I am sure she 
would ruin me in spars 
and gear.” 

My talk with the com- 
modore in 1921, com- 
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fishing between Jersey and Hatteras had proved her to 
have been unusually seaworthy. 

This sounded pretty good to me so I asked the Commo- 
dore to let me have the lines and as many drawings as he 
could get together. As Munroe had given up active yacht 
designing for a number of years he explained that it 
would be impossible for him to make complete plans. 
I, therefore, engaged John Alden to work up the cabin plan 
in accordance with my sketches and a detailed framing 
plan in accordance with Munroe’s specifications. Mr. 
Alden’s assistance was a great help and he worked out 
several structural details that were greatly appreciated by 
both Commodore Munroe and me, but made no changes 
in the Commodore’s lines or sail plan. 


The Design 


The basic features of the design are: 

1. A midship section which has considerable deadrise 
for a light draft C.B. boat. 

2. Moderate beam which makes her easy to drive with 
a small sail plan. ; 

3. Raised deck amidship which gives excellent room 
below, increases the structural strength and adds 
greatly to her stability and righting moment in 
case of a knockdown. 

4. Comparatively short overhangs with a good sheerand 
a bow that will never pound under any conditions. 

The above points have 
combined to make a hull 
that has proved extraor- 
dinarily easy in a seaway. 

Last March I drove her 
across the Gulf Stream 
from Havana to Key 

West in the heaviest 

norther of the winter, un- 

der mainsail and engine, 
making the distance, 
about 95 nautical miles 
from Morro Castle to 
the wharf at Key West, 
in 21 hours. The run was 
almost dead to windward 
and anyone familiar with 
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bined with my subse- 
quent study of the ques- 





tion, convinced me that 








the Straits of Florida in a 
winter norther will agree 
that it can kick up a 





my “‘dream ship”’ was a 
possibility, and the fol- 
lowing were the general 
specifications which I wanted her to fulfill: 
1. Seaworthy enough to ride out with safety any storm 
at sea, with good handling. 

. Large enough for my wife, myself and two guests to 
live on comfortably for long periods of time. 

. Not exceeding 4 ft. draft fully loaded. 

. Moderate auxiliary power without gasolene. 

. No gasolene on board. 

. Easily handled under sail by one able seaman and 
myself, even in heavy weather. 

. Ability to carry enough stores and supplies of all kinds 
to make me independent of any base of supplies 
for considerable periods (at least two months). 

Commodore Munroe thought that’a!boat about 42 ft. 
water line, 52 ft. overall, 13 ft. 7 in. extreme beam and 
3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. draft would be about right and recom- 
mended following the lines of the Carib, a boat which he 
had built for the late Mr. Haigh, an Englishman who 
formerly owned Cat Cay in the Bahamas. Mr. Haigh had 
used the Carib for cruising around the West Indies and 
Caribbean Sea, and both this and her subsequent career 
in the north as a fishing boat used for offshore winter 


Sail plan of Alice. 


rather nasty sea. The 
boat behaved wonderful- 
ly, however — did ‘not pound at all and we steered her 
with a tiller with the greatest ease. The most surprising 
thing was the way she would get on top of the very 
steep head seas, into which she was being driven by both 
engine and all the sail she could carry to advantage. No 
solid water came over the bow or on deck and a number 
of times, both day and night, I stood forward by the 
mainmast to better enjoy her performance. 

After having decided on the type of hull, the next 
all-important question was the rig. I had been much 
pleased with the schooner rig on my Stamford schooner 
Alice, designed by Cox & Stevens. In this rig the main 
boom only extended two feet beyond the taffrail, and with 
no bowsprit everything was inboard and easy to get at. 
The requisite sail area was obtained by increasing the 
height of the rig, which placed the sail area where it would 
be most effective. I had also been much impressed by Claud 
Worth’s arguments in favor of a sloop rig with mast 
stepped pretty well aft and the main boom extending at 
the most, perhaps two feet over the taffrail, although I 
notice that he has sold 7ern III and his latest boat is a 
yawl! 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile. 


Everything in the design of a boat is a compromise of 
one factor against another and the greatest skill is shown 
in the development of the best all-around design for the 
purposes for which the boat is desired. 

In my case a great deal depended on comfortable and 
livable arrangements below deck, as the boat was in- 
tended to be used as a home for long periods as well as 
for offshore cruises. The trouble with both the schooner 
and sloop rig was that they both necessitated moving the 
centerboard considerably farther aft, where it would have 
seriously interfered with the interior arrangements I 
desired. This left the choice between the ketch and yawl 
rig; naturally I chose the ketch. 

The suitability of the ketch rig for deep water cruising 
has been so much discussed that I have little to add. 
Almost any rig can be trimmed to steer automatically 
with tiller lashed on any course from wind abeam to close 
hauled. In a well balanced schooner, by the wind, the head 
sails and foresail are flattened down, the mainsail trimmed 
pretty wide and the tiller lashed amidships. When she 
begins to pay off the leach of the mainsail fills and causes 
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her to luff, but with the head sail flat and tiller amidship 
she will not come about and in a few minutes will settle 
down to a steady course following naturally any changes 
in the direction of the wind and making exceedingly good 
progress to windward although, of course, not as good as 
if she were steered by hand with mainsail flattened down. 
On my Stamford schooner Alice we habitually did this at 
meal times if we had sea room, and then all hands would 
go below and let her take care of herself for an hour or two 
while we ate a'good meal and had a quiet smoke out of the 
wind. 

The ketch rig does this same thing more efficiently be- 
cause the head sails and mainsail may be flattened down 
and only the mizzen eased off. 

For running dead before a heavy wind and sea any fore 
and aft rig is, of course, most uncomfortable, and there 
is always the danger of a jibe with, perhaps, disastrous 
consequences. No one who has not tried it can appreciate 
the comfort of a good squaresail under such circum- 
stances. The ketch rig is especially well adapted for this 
sail. The tall mainmast fairly well forward enables a 
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Lines of Alice, showing seaworthiness on light draft. 
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Details of iron work for yard. 


relatively large squaresail to be set, and this is in such 
position that the boat will steer herself dead to leeward. 

The method of rigging a squaresail as carried out by the 
Geo. Lawley & Sons Corporation is simple and hard to 
improve upon, where such sail is to be used as auxiliary 
to the usual fore and aft sails. So far as I know no de- 
scription has ever been given of these details before. My 
experience is with a squaresail installed by Lawley on my 


schooner Alice and used on my cruise from Boston around - 


Hatteras to Beaufort and return. It was rigged on a jack 
stay attached to the foremast. The yard was about 24 ft. 
long and when hoisted way up the foot of the sail cleared 
the deck by about 5 ft. When hoisted, the yard was held 
rigidly in position, first by the halliard which was hooked 
into the iron work, by means of which the yard was 
attached to the jackstay. (This iron work is an important 
detail which will be described later.) The halliard con- 
sisted of a double block at the masthead and a single tail 
block with hook for attaching to yard iron work. The 
yard is also provided with two lifts, each consisting of a 
single part of 12-thread manila madeé fast by shackling 


with a %-inch shackle to iron work at the extreme ends of > 


the yard, and from there each leading through a small 
block, or even a thimble, at the masthead and thence 
down to the deck. These lifts are partly for the purpose of 
holding the yard steady and partly to resist the buckling 
of the yard by the downward pull of the sail. In addition, 
there are the braces, one of which is shackled to the iron 
work at each end of the yard, and each one of which con- 
sists of a pennant of light wire rope with a large solid 
round thimble spliced in at the lower end through which 
is rove the manila hauling part, one part of this manila 
rope being permanently attached to some suitable place 
on the rail, and the other, or hauling part, to a suitably 
located cleat. 

The sheets also havea standing part and a hauling part, 
the standing part being suitably fastened to some per- 
manent point on the vessel and then rove through the 
cringle in the clew of the squaresail. 

All the above may appear to be unnecessarily compli- 
cated, but it is essential in rough weather that the yard 
be rigidly secured in position, otherwise serious chafing 
will result. It will be seen that the lifts prevent any 
horizontal motion of the yard which would otherwise be 
produced by rolling, and that when both the weather and 
lee braces are set up taut so as to hold the yard at the 
desired angle, this yard becomes almost as steady and 
rigid as a part of the mast, which results in a most 
remarkable stabilizing effect on the motion of the boat. 

On the schooner Alice we carried this sail from Five- 
Fathom Bank lightship to Block Island in a breeze from 


the southward and eastward about one point abaft the 
beam. The strength of the wind was about 6 and the sea 
quite rough for a boat of our size, causing the gaffs to 
lurch out badly to leeward and the booms to lift as each 
wave passed under us. As soon as the squaresail was set, 
it felt as if we had moved onto a boat of double the 
tonnage and the extent of the rolling was reduced to 
perhaps 25 per cent of what it had been before. This was 
due to the fact that the rigidly braced yard checked the 
rolling of the boat to a much greater extent than the fore 
and aft sails with their swinging gaffs and lifting booms. 
To take this squaresail in, it is merely necessary to lower 
away on the halliard and lifts, furl the sail on the yard, 
disconnect it from the jackstay, slip into its sail cover, 
which consists of two long narrow bags, one slipped over 
each end of the yard and lapping each other in the center. 
The yard is then lashed to the deck. The iron work for 
fitting the jackstay, etc., is as follows: 

The jackstay should be of extra flexible galvanized 
wire rope of best quality such as is used for running 
rigging. This is so that it will not break, owing to the 
bending caused by the thrust of the yard. The jackstay is 
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fastened to the masthead by an eye spliced at the end. 
This then leads down over a strut which is placed two or 
three feet above the point to which it is desired to hoist 
the yard. This strut is braced in two directions (see 
Figure 1, Drawing No. 39) to enable it to withstand 
strains to which it will be subject in a heavy sea with the 
squaresail set. It will be noticed that if the strut were 
placed close to the yard at its hoisted position it would be 
required to withstand the end thrust of the yard produced 
by heavy rolling of the boat while, if in the position 
indicated, part of the strain will be taken by the topping 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A 45-Foot Standardized Power Cruiser — 
} Plans of a 45-foot double-cabin 
STANDARDIZED design of a 45-foot power cruiser power cruiser, designed by A. G. 
that shows how much a small boat can give in the bu Cuthbert. 
way of comfortable accommodations, with, at the same * 
time, good weatherly ability, is a 45-footer designed by | < 
Alexander Cuthbert, of Sandusky, Ohio, the plans of | 
which are shown herewith. 
On a length of 45 feet, with a beam of 10 feet, and 3- 
foot 3-inch draft, the designer has produced a strong, 
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powerful hull with plenty of deck room and a large forward 
and after cabin. The bridge deck amidships is enclosed, 
so that in good weather this can be used for a living room, 
where meals can be served, while the after cabin with the 
galley attached makes a good living and dining room in 
all weathers. All of the transoms throughout are equipped 
with springs and mattresses for use as beds. There is a 
large toilet room and plenty of locker space in both the 
forward and after cabins. For power, a six-cylinder 65 h. p. 
Kermath motor will give a speed of twelve miles an hour. 
It is installed amidships and is most accessible. There is 
accommodation also for a paid hand if one should be 
carried. 

The design is a good example of careful thought in using 
every inch of space available. 





A 41%/,-foot Auxilary Schooner or Yawl 


ITH the yaw! or ketch rig vieing in popularity 
just now with the schooner for cruising purposes, 
naval architects are turning out plans which allow a choice 
of any one of these three rigs at the owner’s option. The 
plans of a fine little cruising craft 4114 feet long over all 































Sail and accommodation 
plans of 411% foot stand- 
ardized auxiliary cruiser, 
designed by S. S&S. 


Crocker, Jr. 
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Lines of the successful six-meter yacht Lanai, designed 
by Clinton H. Crane and reproduced by his courtesy. 





are reproduced here and show one of these 
boats, designed either for a schooner or a 
yawl rig. They were prepared by S. S. 
Crocker, Jr., and three boats have been built 
from the plans, one being a schooner and the 
other two yawls. One of the latter is owned 
by the designer, who has sailed her the past 
summer and says that the model proved fast, 
stiff and able, with a very easy motion ina 
seaway. The schooner rig, shown herewith, 
is for a Detroit yachtsman and the boat will 
be used on the Great Lakes. His require- 
ments were for a double cabin to allow 
privacy for two couples to cruise with 
comfort. 

There is a roomy double stateroom aft 
with two comfortable berths, fitted with box 
springs, ample locker and drawer space, two 
small seats, lavatory, and enclosed connect- 
ing toilet. There is practically full floor area, 
making these quarters particularly livable. 
The main cabin has two spring berths with 
large drawers beneath and settees in front. 
The drawers provide for considerable dry 
storage space. A separate enclosed toilet 
leads from this compartment. Galley and 
crew quarters are forward. 

The auxiliary power is an F-4 Scripps, 
with starter and cockpit controls, located in 
separate compartment. All trim is of Mexi- 
can mahogany. The boat is lighted through- 
out by electricity. Her dimensions are: 
Length over all, 41’ 6’’; w.l., 30’9”; beam, 
12’; and draft, 6’ 2”. 





Lines of the Successful Six-Meter 
Yacht Lanai 


ACHTSMEN, generally, will be in- 
debted to Mr. Clinton H. Crane, the 
designer of the six-meter yacht Lanaz, for 
the opportunity which he has given to in- 
spect her lines, through their publication in 
YACHTING. 

Lanai, it will be remembered, was the out- 

standing yacht of the year. She not only won 
the Seawanhaka Cup on the Clyde, sailing 
against the Scotch Coila III, but she was 
also the outstanding boat in the recent 
International Six-Meter Races with a Scan- 
dinavian Team, which was sailed off Oyster 
Bay. 
In turning out a boat that is admittedly 
the best ‘‘Six”’ that has yet been designed in 
this country for reaching and running, the 
designer of Lanai has produced one equally 
good in going to windward, on which point 
she holds her own with the other American 
““Sixes,’’ except in light breezes, in which 
conditions several of our light weather 
boats have the heels of her. Lanaz is at her 
best in moderate to strong breezes. In her 
race for the Seawanhaka Cup on the Clyde, 
she won three out of the four races, and in 
the Six-Meter Match on this side, she 
finished first in four out of the six races. 

A study of her lines will prove extremely 
enlightening to every yachtsman interested 
in form. 
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A Modern Class R Yacht 


NE of the latest craft developed under the Universal 
Rule is shown in the accompanying design of a 
Class R yacht, from the board of John G. Alden of Boston. 
Mr. Alden says that the design is almost identical with that 
of Doress, the winner of the Greenwich Cup, and generally 
considered to be one of the fastest Class R boats on Long 
Island Sound, about the only difference being that the 
ends are a bit fuller, resulting in a small quarter-beam 
penalty which is absent in Doress. 

The plans show the craft to be of what might be termed 
the ‘“‘narrow scow”’ type, with long, rather full ends, 
straight sheer, narrow beam, hard bilges and fairly thick 
garboards. The outside lead ballast weighs approximately 
7,500 pounds, and the sail area is 585 sq. ft. The principal 
dimensions are: l.o.a., 39’ 6’; l.w.l., 25’; beam, 6’ 6”; 
draft 5’ 9”. 

The type may have speed to recommend it, but is 
deficient, to our way of thinking, in other respects which 
go to make up a roomy, wholesome boat. 


The Shore Birds 





ACING on Great South Bay has received a decided 
impetus the past season or so, due to the adoption 

by several of the leading clubs of a small one-design class 
of boats dubbed ‘“‘Shore Birds.’’ These little craft were 





Deck Plan of the Great South Bay Shore Bird Class. 





Lines and sail plan of a 
new Class R yacht, de- 
£\ signed by John G. Alden. 
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Sail and con- 
struction plan of 
Shore Bird 
Class, designed 
by C. D. Mower. 

















designed by Chas. D. Mower, and are gaff-headed, center- 


board sloops 21 ft. over all, 14 ft. 6 ins. water line, 6 ft. 
4 ins. beam, and 1 ft. 6 ins. draft without centerboard. 
They have proven fast, snappy-handling, able craft, 
ideally suited to local conditions. A number of new boats 
which will be built during the coming winter attest the 
‘growing popularity of the class, and several inter-club 
matches are scheduled to take place next season. 
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Blue Moon, A Canadian 3614-foot Schooner 


HE accompanying photographs and plans of the 
auxiliary schooner Blue Moon, which T. B. F. Ben- 
son, Naval Architect, Toronto, designed last winter for 
ex-Commodore William Casey, of the Kingston Yacht 
Club, show a very fine type of small cruising schooner. 
Blue Moon has in her first season proved herself a very 


Plans of 36-1/2-foot 
waterline auxiliary 
schooner Blue 
Moon, designed by 
T. B. F. Benson for 
Commodore William 
Casey. 
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Plan of 16-foot over all keel sloop designed by R. E. Winslow and built by the Richardson Boat Co. as a stock model. 


able seaboat and quite fast both under sail and 


power. 


As will be seen from the cabin plan she has a large 
amount of accommodation below decks for a vessel of her 
size. Abaft the companionway there is a good-sized 
owner’s cabin with built-in berths with drawers under on 
either side and with seats in front of them, beneath which 
are lockers. On the port side, opposite the companionway, 
is a toilet-room with linen locker. The arrangement of the 
main cabin is somewhat unusual. The built-in berths, with 
extension transoms in front of them, instead of being 
fitted opposite each other, are staggered, the port berth 
being fitted in the middle of the cabin with a buffet and 
sideboard forward, while the starboard berth is fitted at 
the forward end of the cabin with chart table, clothes 
closet, etc., abaft the berth. By this arrangement a much 
roomier appearance is given. A good sized galley is 
located forward of the main cabin, and forward of 


this is the forecastle. 


Rounding a mark in a Star Class Race on Long Island Sound, as it looks to Yachting’s artist, 


mahogany ply- 
board panel were 
used. 

The Blue Moon 
was built under 
the supervision 
of her designer, 
and is a most 
creditable job of 
yacht building in 
every respect. 
Her dimensions 
are: Length over 
all, 50’ 7”; length 
water line, 36’ 
6”; breadth, 11’ 
6’; draft, 7’ 0”; 
sail area, 1,400 


For the interior joiner work, sq. ft. 





Darrell McClure. 
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A Small Marconi- 
rigged Knockabout 


HE accompanying design of 

a small Marconi-rigged sloop 
16 ft. o.a., 12 ft. 3 ins. Lw.l., 5 
ft. 7 ins. beam and 3 ft. 3 ins. 
draft, with 157 sq. ft. of sail and 
600 Ibs. of iron on the keel. Two 
large airtight compartments are 
a guarantee of safety, the for- 
ward one with a large hatch 
which permits storage of anchor, 
spare gear, etc., and the after one 
accessible through a good sized 
deck plate. 

A number of these craft have 
been built by the Richardson 
Boat Co., Inc., North Tono- 
wanda, N. Y., and duplicates 
may be secured at a very reason- 
able price. They have been sailed 
and raced the past season in open 
Lake Erie, off theBuffalo Y. C. 
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Central Park Model Yacht Club Wins Eagle Cup 


N Sunday Oct. 4, 1925, the race for the Brooklyn 

Daily Eagle Cup for model yachts was held under 

the auspices of the Model Yacht Racing Association of 

America, on Flushing Bay, L. I., off the club house of the 

Central Park Model Yacht Club, the holder of the 
trophy. 

At the starting line were the Central Park, Prospect 


Approaching the windward mark in the first race for the Brooklyn 
Eagle Cup. 


Park and Providence Model Yacht clubs, each club being 
represented by three entries. The race was sailed in three 
heats, the first heat being to windward and return. The 
wind was moderately strong and the sea rather high off 
shore. The boats making the best time kept in toward 
shore and two of the Prospect Park yachts were handi- 
capped by not doing so, as the seas bothered them. 

No touches were taken, and the handling of the yachts 
was so perfect that one would believe he:was watching a 
race of large yachts. First at the outer mark was the 
Mary II, and then came four yachts all bunched at the 
turn, as pretty a sight as one would wish to see. 

The times for this heat were quite fast, the Mary II 
finishing first. This yacht is a very fast one and was 
designed for Mr. Pile by F. T. Wood. The Providence 
Club showed up well, finishing ahead of veteran Prospect 
Park. 

After all hands went ashore the Judges boat, the 
power-boat Sea Rover, belonging to Mr. Howard Griffiths, 
set out and laid the marks for a triangular course for the 
second heat. 

The wind and sea had dropped and the sky became 
overcast. First across the line was Elinor, the first leg 
being to windward. This was a pretty race and after 
turning the first mark the yachts gradually spread out. 

First across the finish was Elinor with her owner and 
designer, Anderson, sailing her. The Wiljabar VI from 
Providence did not seem to find her proper form and her 
owner withdrew. 

The third heat was started to windward and return 
after the marks were shifted, as the wind had hauled to 
the west. The wind was getting stronger and after the 
start rain began to fall. This was not very pleasant but 
all skippers were out to win and the fastest times were 
made during this heat. 

Four yachts finishing within 18 seconds of each other 
on elapsed time shows how close the racing was. 

It was, perhaps, the most interesting of the races held 
so far for this thirty-five-year-old trophy, and the 
sportsmanship showing on this occasion was of the highest 
order. Altogether it was a grand race and one worth going 
miles to see. 

The Central Park Model Yacht Club retains the Cup 
and also won the three pennants. 


Following is the summary: Total courses, one mile. 


ist HEAT — WINDWARD AND RETURN. START, 11:25 A.M. 
Wind, N.W., moderate. Sea, moderate. Tide, flood. 


Start Finish 
11:25:27 11:48:00 
11:26:07 11:53:22 

- 11:25:15 11:51:04 25:49—3 
Club Points: 9—P. P. M. Y. C. 

11:26:33 11:47:49 21:16—8 
11:25:44 46: 
11:25:48 

Club Points: 

11:25:05 
11:26:00 
11:27:05 

Club Points: 12—PROV. 


2NpD HEAT — TRIANGULAR. START, 1:40 P.M. 
Wind, W. Light. Sea quiet. Tide, start of ebb. 


mts 

Elps'd 
! Points 
22:33—4 
27:18—2 


Owner 
E. A. Bull 
F. B. Ketcham 
C. Wanker 


Yacht 
Polka Dot I 
Rainbow 
Gowanus 


SS5 


J. Weaver 
P. Pile 
B. Anderson 


Wood, Jr. 
Trapp 
Wood, Sr. 


Fantasy 
Mary II 
Elinor 


NEN wT 
aes 
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Sea Horse 
Wiljabar VII 
Wiljabar VI 


Prov. C. 
Prov. C. 


Finish 
2:07:38 
1:41:21 2:10:09 
° 1:41:35 2:11:45 
Club Points: 16—P. P. 
: 1:41:35 2:08:52 
1:41:03 2:09:32 
‘ 1:40:14 2:04:49 
Club Points: 22—C. P. 
1:40:29 2:13:13 
1:41:03 2:10:00 
1:42:00 Did not 
Club Points: 6—PROV. M 


3rD HEAT — WINDWARD AND RETURN. START, 2:28 P.M. 
Wind Light to moderate. Tide ebb. 


Start 
1:41:03 


9 
@ 
= 

i 


Owner 
E. A. Bull Pp. 
F. B. Ketcham P. 
C. Wanker P. 
ce 


Yacht 
Polka Dot I 
Rainbow 
Gowanus 


J. Weaver 
P. Pile 
B. Anderson 


Wood, Jr. 
Trapp 
Wood, Sr. 


Fantasy 
Mary II 
Elinor 


Set seit 


Sea Horse 
Wiljabar VII 
Wiljabar VI 


000 EEE EEE 


Start 
2:28:54 
2:28:31 2:49:31 
2:28:10 2:49:18 
Club Points: 15—P. P. 
2:29:10 2:48:37 
2:28:20 2:47:47 
2:28:10 2:47:43 

Club Points: 24—C. P. 

2:28:09 2:50:45 

2:28:10 2:49:30 

2:28:50 3:01:05 
Club Points: 6—PROV. 

Total Club Points. Pennant Points. 

.P.M.Y.C. =70 jJ.Weaver =24 
P.P.M.Y.C. =40 P. Pile =23 
Prov. M. Y. C. =24 B. Anderson =23 


The Boston Model Yacht Club had also entered three 
models, but at the last minute Commodore Black was 
unable to get three skippers to come down to sail. As it 
would have been useless to send down less than three 
boats under the conditions, the Commodore reluctantly 
had to give up the trip, much to the regret of all hands. 


Finish 
2:48:39 


Owner 
E. A. Bull 
F. B. Ketcham 
C. Wanker 


Yacht 
Polka Dot I 
Rainbow 
Gowanus 
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J. Weaver 
P. Pile 
B. Anderson 


Wood, Jr. 
Trapp 
Wood, Sr. 


Fantasy 
Mary II 
Elinor 


ONO whys 


Sea Horse 
Wiljabar VII 
Wiljabar VI 
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Rumpus, a new schooner designed by Ben T. Dobson, which won 
the series-in the schooner class at the recent New Bedford Race 
Week. She got one first and two seconds out of three starts. 
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First Across the Line— 


with Ualspar! 








‘ai /| 
“Lady Luck was sailing with me!” / 
That was the modest ‘“‘comeback”’ of Skipper Board- // Fae 
man of the yacht Lanai, when congratulated on his zona; — winner : 
boat’s fourth victory in the international series held = fow rae. y be 


recently on Long Island Sound. Lanai’s final triumph 
gave the American team 2344 points to 13 for the 


visitors. 


Obviously, all the entries represented the. pick of 
their respective country’s “sixes.’’ But every boat, 
Scandinavian and American alike, had one feature in 


common—the finish was Valspar. 


And good reason! Leading designers and builders 
everywhere admit that no varnish can compare with 
Valspar in protection, durability and waterproofness. 


Fog, rain, mist or sunshine has no effect on Valspar’s 
beautiful, glossy finish. Long immersion will not turn 
it white. The incessant slapping of wind-driven waves 
will not mar its smooth surface, nor dull its bright luster. 


premier varnish for marine uses! 


Small wonder that Valspar holds world honors as the 


This coupon is worth 20c to $1.60 : 




















Above: A group of the six 
meter yachts at Oyster Ba 
— everyone Vals parred! 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld, 
} 































VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR': 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 





SUT 








VALENTINE & COMPANY Yacht. 11-25 
460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps— 20c for each 40c 

— le can checked at right. (Only one sample of each 

uct supplied at this special price. Write plainly.) 
“Velen Instruction Book with Color Charts, 1 5c extra. 


Dealer's Name 
i At. . sc edee dso et eesdeaees¥e 


Your Name ee ee ee ee ee ee 


SR hanek bac hanbah ews . City. 










Clear Valspar .. 0 


Valspar Bronze 
Bottom Paint () 


Aluminum Paint . [ 
Gold Paint... . 

Yacht White... 

Yacht Black . [ 
Valspar-Ename!l . | 
Choose 1 Color ° 
Vaispar-Stain .. | 
Choose 1 Color 


Valspar Book 
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HE announcement of a Bermuda Race for 1926 will 
be hailed with joy by the increasing crowd of blue 
water tars, and give all hands something to plan 

for and brood over during the wintry, off-season months. 
While the Larchmont-Gloucester affair was a tough, hard- 
fought contest all the way, as a substitute for a Bermuda 
Race it was not so good. Most any kind of craft could make 
a go of the Gloucester Race — there was land visible nearly 
all the time, and a port handy every few miles if the going 
got too rough. But when you square away for Bermuda, 
you have 600-odd miles of open ocean to traverse, with no 
shelter handy. Your boat, your sails, your gear, your 
crew, — all must be able, ready, willing and anxious to 
take what comes, be it a heavy easterly blow, Gulf Stream 
squalls, or raging calms, which are about the worst of all 
on boat, gear and crew. And after you get there — Ah! 
Then you begin to live! The delightful climate and 
scenery, the hospitality of the Bermudians, and last, if 
not least, the joy of walking right up and ordering what 
you want — and getting it! Yes, there’s a distinct lure to 
a Bermuda Race which is lacking in all the others. With 
an off year in which to gather enthusiasm, a lot of new 
boats in commission and more coming, I shouldn’t be a 
bit surprised to see the 1926 turnout surpass the record of 
22 starters made in the 1923 event. If you want to get in 
on a smashing fine race and have a whale of a time, begin 
now to figure on getting in on the 1926 Bermuda Race. 


* * * 


There are several outstanding features of the recent 
British Ocean Race which will certainly stir up a lot of 
comment on this side of the Atlantic. First, they could 
only drum up seven starters from amongst a perfect horde 
of eligible craft. Second, the tremendous enthusiasm 
aroused in the breasts of the men who took part. Third, 
the preponderance of the cutter rig. And fourth, what 
would the heavy, slow-appearing cutters and ketches 
have done against a Memory or a Malabar? 

The paucity of starters can probably be accounted for 
by the unwarranted opposition to the race, which has 
doubtless been pretty well silenced by the successful con- 
clusion of the event. The great enthusiasm of the con- 
testants, and the formation of the Ocean Racing Club 
augurs mighty well for the continuance and growth of 
ocean racing abroad. That there were five cutters and two 


ketches would seem to indicate that the Britisher’s taste 
in rigs is directly opposite to that over here, where we have 
run strongly to schooners and yawls in the past few years, 
with a sprinkling of sloops, a ketch or two, and a lone 
cutter — the Flying Cloud. Lastly, as to how some of our 
representative cruisers would have fared, is merely con- 
jecture. Over here, many of us believe our craft vastly 
superior in speed, and doubtless the Britons think just 
the opposite. As there is absolutely no way to prove either 
contention, outside of bringing the different boats to- 
gether in an actual race, I’ll pass, merely remarking that 
as I’m a Yankee, my money would go on any one of a 
dozen American boats in an international ocean race. 

The 1926 Bermuda Race will probably prevent any 
possible American entry in the British race next year. 
But if the proposed 1927 Transatlantic Race for small 
cruisers materializes, the Limeys will have their hands 
full, stick a pin in that. 


* * * 


The announcement by the Hall-Scott people of a new 
high-speed motor driving a propeller at reduced speed by 
means of a reduction gear is a distinct advance in propul- 
sion methods for auxiliaries, houseboats, and other slow- 
moving hulls, and undoubtedly is the forerunner of many 
other similar power plants. The entire trend of motor 
development in late years has been towards the light 
weight, compact, high speed motor, which gets power and 
efficiency not through mere bore and stroke, but by in- 
creased revolutions. All right for fast-turning propellers 
in fast-moving hulls, but no good in slow boats — your 
efficient motor loses out because of an inefficient wheel. 
The logical thing to do, therefore, is to install your high 
speed, efficient motor, and have it turn a large wheel of 
proper diameter and pitch at the number of revolutions 
which such a wheel and hull demand — by means of a 
reduction gear. Then you couple up your efficient motor 
with an efficient wheel, and everything is lovely. There 
are numerous foreign installations of this kind, but few, if 
any, on this side of the pond, though I believe Nat Her- 
reshoff experimented with such an outfit some years ago 
on the Polyanthus. Installations of the new Hall-Scotts 
will be watched with interest, and I look for numerous 
other motor manufacturers to turn out similar outfits in 
the not distant future. 
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INCORPORATED 


730 FIFTH AVE 


In the good old days, pirate captains plundered the shipping on the 
Spanish Main to get choice viands, rare wines, and fine linens for 
their tables. In balmy weather, when business was good, they were 
wont to dine on deck, cutlass and pistol to hand, thus indulging a 
passion for finer things and at the same time keeping a weather eye 
on the sunny Caribbean for prospective customers There may be a 
certain thrill in being a pirate, but for those who think as we do, we 
offer a luncheon set, which for the small sum of fifty-five dollars will 
enable you to enjoy meals on deck on this same Spanish Main with 
absolutely no risk whatsoever. 

















; Each piece of this new luncheon set bears a full color 
reenveeerere you will note Messrs. Ericson and Columbus engaged = Y\ XS XX 
> 9,9 o¢ \ e % { appropriately substantial, and, are worth having along ay, 

? 
Complete, delivered to your steward, 


miniature of an ancient ship. At the top of the page - 
RNY 4 \/ in discovering Mosse, and at the same time, America. & 
"9 


rer PRR RTT NT TTT TTT cu Laman 
AK, 9 

U a Y 99 4 Designed particularly for sea use, these new sets are 

CAA i , 
YY) ¢ $ 4 ef , on the southern cruise. Horne () 
B) » 4 4 > > a $ 4 Luncheon sets of heavy, oyster colored linen, in hemstitched ) 

block design. One scarf, 12” x 45": twelve doilies, 12” x 18": ) (\ & & 
(An appropriate Christmas Gift from one yachtsman to another) 
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Marégaret F. II, a new cruiser built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation for Lawrence P. Fisher, from designs by John H. Wells. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Margaret F. II 


HILE one may, or may not, 

agree with the old saying 
about there being ‘‘nothing new 
under the sun,”’ it must be admitted 
that Margaret F. II, the fine new 
express cruiser recently built by the 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion from designs by John H. Wells 
for Lawrence P. Fisher, has incor- 
porated in her make-up many new 
and attractive features seldom found 
in this size and type of craft. She is 
70 feet over all, 13 feet beam, and 
draws 3 feet of water. Two Speedway 
engines, each of 300 horse power, 
drive her at a speed of something 
over 27 miles an hour. 

Throughout the entire boat the 
arti: #y of trained workmen has 
amplified the carefully projected 
design. The huil is double planked 
and copper fastened, with stability 
and ruggedness kept well within the 
bounds of gracefulness, many subtle 
touches of design and finish having 
camouflaged heavy construction into 
a symphony of artistic curves. 





The layout provides a large for- 
ward cockpit with capacity for eight 
people, abaft of which is the owner’s 
cabin, with seats on either side, mak- 
ing up into four berths, in addition to 
which are two large wardrobes. On 
the port side, abaft the owner’s 
quarters, is the large galley, having 
a gas stove, sink, hot and cold 
water, dish racks, lockers, and an ice 
plant. 

The deckhouse is arranged with a 
seat at the after end, and space for 
five wicker upholstered deck chairs. 
An electric talking machine and 
powerful radio receiving set are built 
into the forward end, while the 
dining room table is arranged to be 
interchangeable, for use either in the 
lower cabin or in the deckhouse. 
Abaft the deckhouse is the navigat- 
ing bridge, completely enclosed, and 
fitted with chart case and table, 
instrument board, binocular box, 
searchlight control and other special 
devices. 

Margaret F. II should take her 
place well toward the head of high 
speed cruisers not only on account of 


The New mod- 
el E-4 Brennan 
Motor, rated 
at 35-50 h. p. 
Bore 4-1/2”, 
stroke 5”’. 


her striking appearance, but because 
her rugged build, accommodations 
and fine equipment permit of her 
being classed among the fairly heavy 
cruisers of the day type. 


The New Brennan E-4 
Motor 


The Brennan Motor Mfg. Co. of 
Syracuse, N. Y., have just announced 
their newest creation, Model E-4, 
which they intend making their 
leader for 1926. 

The new engine is of the 4-cylinder, 
4-cycle type, 414” bore by 5” stroke, 
with piston displacement of 318 cu. 
in. The rated horse power, 35, is 
developed at 1000 r.p.m., while 50 
h.p. is gotten by turning up 1500 
r.p.m. Taking advantage of all the 
latest refinements and developments 
of marine engineering, the Brennan 
engineers have turned out a machine 
which reflects great credit on their 
organization. Amongst other notable 
features may be mentioned the new 
manifold system, the intake being 
hot-spotted, and the exhaust com- 
pletely water jacketed to overcome 
the burning out of the exhaust mani- 
fold. Force feed lubrication is em- 
ployed to all working parts. The 
reverse gear is a specially designed 
planetary type, with multiple disc 
clutch, the reverse speed being 100 
per cent of the engine speed, the 
oversized reverse gear giving a large 
factor of safety. The cylinder head is 
removable, and all working parts are 
enclosed but. readily accessible for 
adjustment or repair. 
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Hyde Turbine Type Propellers 


The Famous RAIN- 
BOW IV, owned by 
Harry B. Greening, 
Hamilton, Ontario, 
which recently com- 
pleted a 24-hour 
record run of 1,218.88 
miles—an average of 
50.78 miles an hour, 
equipped with a Hyde 
Turbine Type Pro- 
peller. 





SPEED — EFFICIENCY — RELIABILITY 











Schooner SENORA, owned by 
Mr. H. E. Bodman of Detroit, 
designed by Charles Mower, 
equipped with a Hyde Turbine 
Type Propeller. 


Our booklet ‘‘ Propeller 
Efficiency”’ will be mailed 
upon request. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY »; ~- BATH, MAINE 
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One of the Matthews 38-footers. Many of these cruisers will be seen in Florida waters this 


winter. A 4-cylinder Scripps drives them at 12 miles per hour. 


Scripps Drives Matthews 
to Florida 


In the van of the southern 
invasion this year will be seen 
no less than five of the hand- 
some Matthews standardized 
38-footers, all equipped with 
Scripps E-4 motors, the accom- 
panying photograph giving a 
good idea of the appearance of 
the craft under way. With ac- 
commodations for seven people, 
a large galley, electric lights, 
auxiliary rig, all furnishings 
complete, and the reliable 
Scripps driving her 12 miles an 
hour, this snappy cruiser is 
sure to attract much favorable 
comment from southern so- 
journers during the coming 
Florida season. 


Nenemoosha, a Complete 
Ship 


One of the most distinctive 


5 «a 


+ 

















famous for her several round-the- 
world cruises, is to be converted to 
Diesel Electric Drive, according to 
a statement issued by Tams & King, 
naval architects, who have been re- 
tained to supervise the installation 
of the new propulsion equipment. 

By mere coincidence, the delivery 
of the Diesel electric drive happens 
to be near the date of the American 
Marine Exposition, which will be 
held at the 212th Regiment Armory, 
62nd Street and Columbus Avenue, 
New York City, during the week of 
November 9th to the 14th. Commo- 
dore James has consented to the 
exhibiting of the propulsion and 
auxiliary equipment, at this show. 
The propulsion equipment will con- 
sist of three 275 h.p. Winton-Diesel 
engines, each directly connected to 
a Westinghouse 175 k.w. generator 
and a 30 k.w. exciter. These units 
will supply the power for the 
640 h.p. Westinghouse double 
armature propulsion motor and 
the ship’s above and below deck 
auxiliaries. 

The Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. will, therefore, ex- 
hibit at their booth at the Ex- 
position the pilot house control, 
which can be used to regulate 
the speed of the propulsion 
motor from zero to 180 revolu- 
tions a minute. Also the genera- 
tor, exciter, and a dead front 
switch board. The Winton 
Engine Co. will exhibit one of 
the three 275 h.p. Winton- 
Diesel engines. The American 
Engineering Co. will exhibit 
theelectric hydraulic anchor 
windlass, steering gear and boat 
hoist. 

This combination together 
with other equipment for the 
conversion of the Aloha, will 
make one of the finest and 
most interesting exhibits ever 
seen at a marine exposition. 


large power cruisers built this The bark rigged yacht Aloha, owned by Arthur Curtis 


year is the Nenemoosha, illus- 
trated on pages 30 and 31 of this 
issue. She was designed by Burgess, Swasey 
& Paine, and was built of steel by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., a yard 
that has turned out some of the finest yachts 
on the coast during the last few years. 

For power, Nenemoosha has two Nelseco 
180 h.p. Diesel engines. Her auxiliary equip- 
ment is unusually complete, the generators 
being made by the Universal Motor Co. She 
has one of the latest power windlasses, built 
by the American Engineering Co., and a 
complete refrigerating plant, suitable for long 
yoveses, made by the Carbon-O Co. of New 

ork. 


Diesel Electric Drive for Yacht 


Aloha 


The auxiliary bark-rigged yacht Aloha, 
owned by Commodore Arthur Curtis James, 


James. She is being converted from steam to Diesel Electric 
Drive under the supervision of Tams & King. 





One of the 6-cylinder, direct reversible Nelseco Diesel engines with which Alfred I 


duPont’s new cruiser Nenemoosha is powered. 
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“Celeritas”’ Wins 
Mackinac Race 


“The ‘Celeritas’ won the Mackinac Classic, finishing 
first with a big lead. I am pleased to advise you that she 
was finished with Smith’s Racing Bottom Bronze, 
Yacht White and Aquatite Varnish. This year’s 
Mackinac race was the toughest in history and we 
thrashed through a living gale two-thirds of the 331 
miles and but eight of the twenty-one starters finished. 
‘Celeritas’ stood the punishment wonderfully and your 
products stood up mighty well.” 


(Signed) HAROLD MANNING. 


Also Manufacturers of Smith’s Racing Bottom 
Green, Cruising Bottom Green and Yacht Deck 
Buff, Yacht Black, Spar Coating and many other 
famous Hard Fossil Gum Products. 


ESCOLAC 


Prevents tarnish and rust on all bright metals 
Saves Polishing 




















EDWARD SMITH & CoO. 


SIXTH and SEVENTH STREETS at WEST AVENUE 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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LARSEN’S “wii” YACHT SAILS 


Class P Champion 1925 
WINNER — Association Time Prize, Championship Races, 
Great South Bay Racing Association. Queen of the Bay Cup. 





“AVIS’”’ — Champion of the Great South Bay 


Owner, Wm. M. Crane. Bootes. John A. Connolly. Sailed by 
Fred Thurber 


Larsen’s Sails Used Exclusively 
Proven in Competition the Fastest 
LOUIS J. LARSEN, YACHT SAILMAKER 


45 Fuiton Street, New York 
Cable Address, LOULAR, N. Y. Phone, BEEKMAN 6674 


























NE of the Buffalo Yacht Club’s fleet of 16-foot one- 

design, Marconi rigged, keel racing sloops. A very 
popular boat for class and interclub racing. Non-capsizable, 
non-sinkable, fast and seaworthy. Easily handled. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
L. O. A. 16’ 0”. L. W. L. 12’ 2§”. Beam 5’ 73”. Draft 3’ 3’. 
Sail area 157.5 sq. ft. Ballast on keel 600 Ibs. Price $550.00. 
Designed by Ralph Winslow. Built by 
RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 


North Tonawanda, New York 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
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New 98-foot Houseboat, ‘‘Alscotia,’’ 
built by us for 
Mrs. Stricker Coles, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Houseboat Perfection 
to the Nth Degree 


Roominess and comfort—five 
Owner's staterooms, three 
bathrooms, large deckhouse 
with dining-room, living- 
room and pantry. 


Yachty lines and greater- 
than-usual houseboat speed 
—largely the result e the 
new-type Mathis Yacht 
stern, plus new Medium- 
duty Winton Motor. Upper 
deck is carried back full 
length over the stern on this 
98-ft. houseboat, “A lscotia,” 
which made its first appear- 
ance at the New London 
Boat Races. 


NS 


MATHIS 
YACHT BUILDING 
COMPANY 


Specialists in Houseboats and Cruisers 
from 40 to 120 feet 


FRONT and ERIE STREETS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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The Last Voyage of the Northern Light 
(Continued from page 36) 


stowed royals, but with topmast stuns’ls set to port the 
first section of the passage. It was my last view of stuns’ls 
set on a merchant ship at sea. 

Sweeping around Tasmania we started to make our 
northing to the eastward of Australia and up through the 
Pacific islands. With more than passing interest we noted 
that the course lay near the Solomon Islands which then 
had an evil reputation for cannibalism. The tragedy of 
Lieutenant Goodenough of a British surveying expedition 
had taken place but a short time before. Even in a big and 
well appointed ship there could yet be a thrill on sighting 
the lofty mountains of a cannibal island, for with coral 
reefs about one never knew just what was going to happen. 

The top adventure of the voyage, however, was to be 
just in these very waters. That was our rescue of some ex- 
cannibals that we sighted adrift in an open whaleboat. It 
was in an open space of sea to the south and west of the 
Gilbert Islands, and at daylight. Two hours sooner and 
they would have been passed by to their fate, for there 
were not many ships sailing those waters. 

Even today, December 10th never rolls by but that I 
know it, so deep was the impression made upon me at the 
time when we sighted this small speck on the lee bow, 
bobbing like a nautilus on the great, grey-blue ocean. It 
was not even a small trading vessel, as we first supposed, 
but an open boat with five souls in it. We backed the main 
yard and drifting down to within heaving distance, gave 
them a line and hauled them alongside. One or two of the 
occupants were barely able to make the line fast to the 
boat; the rest were stretched out and helpless. A gantline 
was rigged and they were hoisted to the deck, one by one, 
starved and more dead than alive. The boat, too, was 
taken aboard and landed across the main hatch. It proved 
to be a 21-foot double-ended boat in good condition, and 
strangely enough built in Rotterdam, according to mark. 
In the boat was an old man, an old woman, and three 
young men, all native islanders. As they dropped on the 
deck the brandy was broken out at once, and this none of 
them rufused except the old man, who said with a shake 
of his head, ‘Me missionary,” and then pointing from 
himself to the sky said, “Taboo.” This was understood to 
mean that it was no use and that he was done for. How- 
ever, when he was moved into the pilot house and found 
himself out of sight of the others, which he ascertained by 
carefully looking about, he took a swig at the halliards 
that would have done credit to a bo’sun’s mate. 

After that there was no taboo for him, or any of them, 
for that matter. The old man’s next word was “Apa- 
mama.” That was one of the islands of the Gilbert group 
we were then approaching. From our position it was 600 
miles to the N.N.E. He then became more communica- 
tive and looking at the moon, which was then visible 
during the day, pointed once, and clapped his hands as if 
to make a period. He then looked at the sun, holding up 
all ten fingers, and by this we knew that they were from 
Apamama and had been adrift 40 days. By another sign 
he made us understand that seven had died, and so we 
learned that there were twelve when they started. That 
was enough of their pitiful story for a beginning, and the 
next thing to be done was to make a start toward re- 
storing them to health by careful nursing and feeding. 

The next chapter of their story was learned from the 
boat itself, as it was unloaded and cleaned. It smelled of 
sea slime and of decayed dried fruits. There was also a 
box of missionary literature, including some small gepgra- 
phies, all in a Polynesian language. Once clean and dry, 
the boat was fitted with a platform over the thwarts 
and a tent was made by hauling a tarpaulin over a ridge 
pole. Here they were comfortably housed. When a better 
understanding was established it was learned that they 
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The perfect motor 
for auxiliary 
sailing craft 














Fully Enclosed—No oil leaks! 


CLEAN MOTOR for clean boats. 

Not a single grease cup on entire 
motor. All working parts completely 
enclosed. Nothing to soil white cloth- 
ing. The kind of a motor you've 
always wanted as auxiliary power on 
your sailing yacht. 
The Erd S-4 is the last word in depend- 
able power —a motor that compels 
admiration for its fine engineering, 


perfect construction and amazing per- 
formance. Equally efficient at all 
speeds. Wonderful acceleration from 
slow to racing speed. Entirely free 
from noticeable vibration. Economical 
on fuel. 


Write for illustrated booklet and attrac- 
tive low prices. It will pay you to 
investigate the ERD before you buy 






ERD MOTORS CORPORATION 
Saginaw, Michigan, U.S.A 


ERD 





marine motors 


“A World-Wide Reputation for Dependability Since 1898” 





























Pickwick Pale 


Pickwick Stout 


Make You Forget | 
Prohibition | 


Atlantic Coast Dealers: 


oye 
S. S. Pierce Co., 
Haskell Adams a Cambridge 
NEW YORK 
Austin, Nichols & Co. 
Charles & Co. 
Park & Tilford 
Acker, Merrall & Condit 
NEW HAVEN 
Miner, Read & Tullock 
PHILADELPHIA 
John Friedrich 


SAVANNAH 
Frank Palmer, Jr. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Hagin-Peters Co. 


WASHINGTON 


Beitzell & Co. | 
John H. Magruder, Inc. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
S. Hirschmann & Son 


PROVIDENCE 
Hebe Co., Inc. 


Haffenreffer & Co. 
BOSTON 
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They Cannot Break! 


Ship Bottles and Carafes 
| Sensibly Designed For Ship-board Use 





Only Vacuum Bottle on the Market 
Absolutely Guaranteed Against 


STANLEY 


Insulated 


For high-class passenger ves- 
sels and yachts. They keep 
contents cold 24 hours or 
hot 18 hours. They cannot 


break, because the outer 
case and inner Porcelain 
Lined Bottle are 
steel, electrically 


welded. They swing 
freely in brackets 
to pour; are easily removed 
for cleaning, or may be 
locked against theft. Made 

in Quart Size 


Breakage 


STANLEY INSULATING CO. 


Great Barrington, Mass. 
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MMCANS PREPAREDNESS 



































Logged! 


Knee-deep in the starb’d scuppers, 
In a huddled, lurching lump; 
We were straining, cursing, working, 
Ona thing they called a pump: 
Salt encrusted bits of iron — 
Handle but an oaken stump — 
Rubber hose with age all rotten — 
This — the thing they called a pump! 




























— crude, inefficient equipment of the 
sailing days of the old clipper ships. 
Today, the AMF All-Purpose Rotary 
Pump indicates the advancement of 
seafaring preparedness against emerg- 
ency. 

Accurate to the top-notch; reliable, 
long-lived, economical in both opera- 
tion and upkeep — the AMF pump is 
the symbol of safety on every water- 
way of the world — the pump of untir- 
ing mechanical vigilance. 

NO GEARS to wear out. 

NO VIBRATION to cause trouble. 

All bronze for salt water; bronze-fitted 
for fresh water. Cast iron for oil service. 


A type for EVERY ship afloat 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 

























were native missionaries, that the old man was a deacon, 
and the old woman was his wife. They had been sent from 
Apamama to Nanuti, an island 70 miles to the south’ard, 
on an expedition. Here they remained twelve days and 
on their return trip to Apamama they were blown out of 
their course by a storm, to be lost at sea. That seven of 
the party had perished is enough to show how they suf- 
fered from starvation and had it not been for the rainy 
season of the changing monsoon, they would certainly 
have all perished from thirst long before 40 days had 
passed. 

The next day we were surprised by having the youngest 
of the men come aft and ask in broken English, “Captain, 
where ship bound?” 

“Japan.” 

“Ship no stop Apamama?”’ 

He was told that if it was a possible thing, and the 
winds permitted, they would be put off at their own 
island, whereupon he said, ‘‘ Captain, I thank you; King 
very glad, give plenty copra.” 

The captain wondered what his chances were of being 
made governor of an island on personally restoring these 
subjects to his majesty, but luck was against his con- 
jecture, for we made Apamama on a squally night and it 
was no place for a big ship being infested with coral reefs. 
There was, however, another island in a better position, 
360 miles to the N.W., on which they could be landed 
without danger to the ship. This was Ebon, one of the 
Marshall group, and they knew all about it. It was hostile, 
and they did’nt want to be landed there at all, showing un- 
mistakable signs of terror when preparations were made 
to clear away their boat. Some of them even hid under 
the fo’castle head so as not to be found. The captain felt 
that he had no more right to cast them adrift from the 
ship than he would any of his own people, and so it was 
decided to carry them to Japan, which from this point 
was 2,400 miles. 

When we reached Japan they had been 35 days on the 
Northern Light and had journeyed from a region of coral 
islands and a warm sea, to one of keen winter winds and a 
land clothed with snow. They looked over the rail in 
amazement:at ‘‘Fuji”’ glistening in the sun, the old man 
exclaiming, “ Big island, big island.”’ 

When we brought our people to Yokohama, they were 
turned over to. the mission, being themselves missionaries. 
In a day or two they sent a word of distress to the ship 
and the captain called to inspect their shore quarters and 
found them huddled and freezing in a paper house that 
only a Jap could live in during the winter. These people 
had never seen cold weather and the new climatic condi- 
tions were in a fair way to kill them with pneumonia. 
The mission was willing enough but had nothing to give 
except Bibles. Being castaways, the U. S. consul could 
take no official action for their relief. The captain saw 
that his duty toward them was not yet ended, for action 
was needed at once to get them started home. He stirred 
up some newspaper publicity, and by circulating a sub- 
scription list among the European merchants, secured the 
first day pledges to the amount of $750. The Pacific Mail 
S. S. Co. offered to transport them, boat and all, free of 
charge, to San Francisco, and its offer was accepted. Both 
the United States and the British ministers subscribed 
enthusiastically and substantially, and an advertisement 
had to be put in the paper to stop the money from coming 
in. The plan was to land them in San Francisco with a 
substantial bank credit in their favor, and this was done. 

All the people were transported from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, thence to their own inland, and having made a 
circuit of over 11,000 miles and seen many strange lands, 
they were delivered in good health to his majesty, the 
King of Apamama. On hearing this the captain declared, 
with Sinbad the Sailor, that “‘ Allah was great.”’ 

(To be concluded) 
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RUDDOCK’S STANDARDIZED MIAMI CRUISER 





An . Price 


> 


- —Ideal s a aia A 2 Complete 


Boat | $5500 





for 
your 
Southern 
Trip 


EADY for immediate delivery — this unusually attractive cruiser 32’ long, 8’ 6’’ beam, 30’ draft; mahogany finish throughout; large 

self-bailing cockpit; sleeps four comfortably; windshield; awning; well made cushions; powered with famous W-S-M Motor; ready for 

service. Send for comtlete details and specifications. @ We also solicit your patronage for building, repairing, fitting out and storage at 
our recently purchased Greenwich Yacht Yard, Greenwich, Connecticut, which is now run in connection with our New York plant. 


W. F. RUDDOCK BOAT and YACHT WORKS, Inc. 


New York Piant ooo Greenwich Yard 
214th Street and Harlem River, New York City Foot Steamboat Road, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Opportunity Anchored in 
A Port of Pleasure 


““We see Greater Palm Beach,” 
said the yachtsman, ‘‘as a marvel- 
ous resort city — climate, magnif- 
icent homes and estates, social 
functions, beaches and motor 
drives — but, here are possibilities 
even more interesting. 

*‘Greater Palm Beach (Palm Beach and 
West Palm Beach) has tripled in popula- 
tion in five years! Over $30,000, in 
new buildings now under way. Lake 
Worth, opening into the’Atlantic, is being 
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Curpper Suip “THe Sea Wircn,” 1846-1852 
By CHARLES R. PATTERSON 


(American) 










A- wonderful and exact color 
reproduction of the original 










ey into a great harbor — millions Plate Size: 22x 28 oe? Price $10.00 
to spent. And back of this strate- 
gically placed city is a country producing Sold by all Leading Art Dealers 






three and four valuable crops a year from 
the same land.” 

A beautiful four-color booklet is ready 
for you. Write us today. 


Greater Palm Beach 


Chamber of Commerce 


513 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
West Palm Beach, Florida, 







The United States Printing 
& Litho Co. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


Fine Arts Department 
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The Nashira, 
d and built for 
rd F, Hoyt, of N. Y. 





desi, 
Mr. Ric 


Consolidated produces 
new type of cruiser 


HE Nashira, 81-foot cruiser, combines 

high speed, wide cruising range and 
amplest facilities for comfortable living—a 
“Houseboat Cruiser’ of distinctly new 
character and possibilities. 


Interesting variations of the Nashira can be 
made by Consolidated, to meet different 
requirements in length, speed and accom- 
modations. 


To those interested, we will be pleased to 
submit blueprints and estimates on request. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 


The World’s largest builders of fine pleasure 
boats and thetr propelling machinery 




























A revelation in spacious accommodation 
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The Cruise of Diablesse 
(Continued from page 40) 


w’at he take!’ — and while we were below eating them, 
Diablesse took to heeling magically to the first lipper of the 
penitent trade. But we had been fooled so many times 
that we dallied a bit and polished off our plates with ob- 
vious deliberation — while the wind should take hold — 
till at last, when it had become unconscionable to delay 
any longer, we scurried on deck, all of a bustle. Light sails 
were taken in and bagged, and with our lowers now draw- 
ing grandly and the seas capping all to weather of us, we 
roared up the lee of the island, her cane mills turning 
handsprings of welcome in the hilarious afternoon. 

Five Islands Harbor gaped and closed its mouth and we 
had snugged around Shipstern and were tucking Goat 
Hill under our lee when we saw a pair of pants and a shirt, 
with a native inside, dash out upon the ramparts of the 
little old fort that tops the hill. With frenzied movements 
he mastheaded a hoist of local pennants on the flag staff. 
Then he turned in our direction and began to wave franti- 
cally, dancing the while. 

“Now what does that mean?” asked the mate. 

‘Must have stepped on a cactus spine, or maybe he’s 
trying to tell us the channel is mined,” answered the skip- 
per. Presently the man stiffened as in a cataleptic seizure, 
an arm pointing toward the harbor where, on Rat Island, 
we saw the same signal going up, but under the ominous 
round shape of Guadeloupe memory. 

‘“‘Blackballed again,”’ yelled the wit-cracking Wadsie, 
whose alertness alone saved him from breaking the flight 
of a yet more ancient sour sop which the skipper had been 
nursing behind the wheel box. 

‘“‘But — ,” ventured the mate, soberly. 

“‘T dunno. Let’s doll up like ‘ yotters’ or something, and 
go in and find out,’’ and the skipper spoked her up for the 
entrance buoys. 

So we stood in for St. John’s, through the narrow chan- 
nel, and at 4 o’clock came to an anchor under Rat Island 
whose staff now sported a white flag. We took it for a flag 
of truce, but our self-importance was considerably de- 
flated when we found that all this signalling had not been 
for us, but to announce the steamer which was due that 
evening. Why the lookout on Goat Hill had waved so 
frantically at us, we never discovered. Guadeloupe had 
given us a tussle, but that was in the forgetting as we made 
our harbor stow and took time to look about us. For the 
trade had come back to stay awhile, and we were in a new 
island with whatever it might hold for us. 

Oh, she held a veritable gem — the old dockyard at 
English Harbor where Nelson, then captain of the Boreas, 
28 guns, refitted through the hurricane seasons of 1784-86 
— and by the next afternoon, having won our way with 
the harbormaster, we were telling a gharry driver that he 
was a robber and to come down with his price or we 
wouldn’t go. 

While Antigua is not so high as her sisters to loo’ard, 
what she loses through lack of rugged character is more 
than made up in her possession of the many deep en- 
croaching sea arms which almost completely dominate 
her coast line. English Harbor is one of these, a crooked 
finger of an indentation opening out from her southern- 
most foot. Easy of access, for there are no outlying dan- 
gers, though a frigate must warp the last few cable lengths 
in to the dockyard quay; egress, by the same token, was a 
mere matter of paying round and standing out with a 
quartering wind. Our first view was a lovely one, the 
water, blue as a sapphire, and the yellow brick buildings 
of the dockyard blending harmoniously with the parched 
cinnamon of the hillsides. 

We drove through a little outpost of brick houses, ail 
alike, once officers’ quarters. Then came a high brick wall 
and a great gateway with a little wicket from which a 
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Cruising Schooner. 80 ft. 0.a., 60 ft. w.l., 18 ft. beam, 10 ft. 
draft. Now building. 






JOHN G. ALDEN 


Naval Architect 


148 State Street , , ’ Boston, Mass. 


HE season of 1926 promises to be by far the best on 

record, with more new boats than ever before. At 
present there are building from my plans about 35 cruis- 
ing sailing craft of all sizes. The Bermuda race, to be 
sailed next summer, will undoubtedly attract many 
yachtsmen desiring an able and fast cruiser and I have 
several such boats under construction available for early 
spring delivery. 


On account of the high re-sale value of an Alden yacht 
there is little or no loss in building a cruising boat of 
normal design, as any of these owners can testify, and 
the best evidence of this is the scarcity of Alden boats on 
the second-hand market. 


If you are contemplating a new boat let me know your 
requirements. 
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Houseboat SEAWARD — 75 ft. long, 17 ft. beam. 
2-4 cyl. 50-60 H.P. 20th CENTURY MOTORS 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, fur- 
nished and equipped, at prices that cannot 
be equalled when construction and finish 
are considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 


New York Yacht Launch and Engine Co. 


Morris Heights, New York City 





20th CENTURY MOTOR 
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GRAY 





Established users the world over tell how 
7905 00,000 gf Sex Sa Sz 


Into these 
motors has been 
designed and 
built all the qual- 
ity and up-to- 
date engineering 
that it is possible 
to put intoa 
Marine Motor re- 
gardless of price. 





Model “*Z"’ $295.00 to $466.00 
Starter Side Model “Z” 14-22 H.P. Aluminum base, gear cover, 
flywheel, housing, clutch housing, oil reservoir. Length 384”. 
Weight 395 pounds, 19 miles per hour in 18 ft. speed boat, 10 miles 
in 25 ft. cruisers, 13 to 17 average launches. 
Gray Valve-in-Head motor, 20-30 H.P. Model “‘V’’ complete ready 
to run, including clutch and ignition $460.00 to $720.00 depending 
on type of equipment — However, the $460.00 motor itself is a com- 
plete motor just as 
and just as pow- 
erful in every way as 
the more expensive 


plant. 
Ask for list of bar- 
gains just out. A 


real clean up sale — 
all good values. 


Ask for new catalog 
of 2 cycle engines, 
3 H.P. to 8 H.P. 


Gray Marine 
Motor Co. 


720 Canton Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 











Model “V” valve-in-head motor. 
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Copper Paint 
acht White 
ip ¢ Deck Paint 


Spar Varnish 
Copper Bronze 





For Bottoms “New Jersey’ Copper Paint 
Red, Brown or Green. For above the water- 
line “New Jersey” Yacht White will stand 
washing and scrubbing. “New Jersey” Spar 
en will not turn white and holds its 
gloss. 


Write jor Booklet, ‘‘Davy Jones’ Locker," 
About Paints and How to Use Them 


Sold by all Ship Chandlers, Hardware and Paint Stores 














NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 


HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. 
WAYNE & FREMONT STREETS 


Sprzep BEAUTY 
AND COMFORT 








HE Basy Gar runabout attracts your attention by 
its speed — you recognize it by its graceful lines — 
its look of a thoroughbred — and once you have ridden 
in it you will glow with enthusiasm for the solid comfort 
of its appointments — its staunch seaworthiness. 
The Basy Gar is as easy to control as an automobile. 
Equipped with the famous Gar Wood Marine engine, 
it has one horsepower for every 34% pounds of weight. 
It is the favorite of the best known sportsmen of America 
and Europe. 
For Real Sport — Get a BABY GAR 
Mr. Lyon will be pleased to arrange 
a demonstration at your convenience. 
Howard W. Lyon, Gotham National Bank Building, N. Y. City 


“‘Exclusive Distributor’’ 
Telephone: Columbus 1212 
Built by Gar Wood, Inc., 409 Connecticut Ave., Detroit, Michigan 













JERSEY CITY, N. J., U.S.A. 





negress peeked in answer to our driver’s knock. She swung 
the heavy ports wide and we rolled into the grounds sacred 
to the memory of The Great Admiral. Losing our way be- 
neath a huge flamboyant we took ground at the very thres- 
hold of a large mansion-like house of a type not unknown 
to our own South. Reverently we prowled through the 
large jalousie dimmed rooms with lofty ceilings — de- 
nuded of all their original furnishings. But no one could 
take away the Presence. Then we went to a long building 
where used to be the officers’ mess. Here in a cozy little 
room with tables and chairs, overlooking the water and 
filled with a sweet breeze from the distant cane fields, we 
sat down to eat our luncheon before doing more exploring. 

Before the mess quarters stands a royal palm on whose 
smooth bole are carved the names of their ships and the 
initials of various officers and men who have visited Nel- 
son’s Dock Yard. Around the corner is a stone column 
bearing a fine old bronze sundial. Encircling the whole is a 
sharp pointed iron fence to protect the treasure from those 
who might cast too longir, glances thereon. But the idea 
was given root that we might find some small bit which, 
in the ordinary course of neglect, would be carried away 
by perhaps less appreciative hands, and the mate and the 
skipper took their way privily up the palsied stairs to the 
yard offices. Here we explored the dusty drawers of the 
tall old desks with their quaint columned grills ranging 
breast high, and poked about in corners and cupboard 
bottoms for a scrap of paper or something that might have 
escaped the notice of others. At last we stumbled upon it, 
the very key to the Admiral’s office, lying on the gallery 
floor, some distance from the door whose lock it proved to 
fit. A careless kick would have sent it perdu in the grassy 
yard below. It was of wrought iron, 734 inches long, and 
had lost one of its lifts while the remaining one showed 
former wear against heavy tumblers. Half a pound it 
weighed and it was not a thing for the Great Little Man to 
carry many of, in his valiant nankin pockets. 

In a long low building nearby were stored huge worn out 
capstans and heavy spare gear left behind by the old sta- 
tion ships, while on the white painted boarding of an un- 
used doorway was displayed a Christmas greeting in red 
and green letters neatly done by King George himself, 
when he came here in 1883 as lieutenant of H. M. S. 
Canada, screw corvette. “A Merry Xmas and Happy 
New Year to You All.’’ Below it, in the cruder characters 
of some ’tween deck artist, one read, ‘‘Our Saucy Ship’s 
a Beauty.” 

An almost forgotten port of old ships, here, whose crews 
once trod its puncheoned walks in square toed and buckled 
shoes, or with horny sea cracked soles, and scented its 
lazy humid air with their tarry cues and rummy breaths 
and the long leaf tobacco smoke from their bubbly pipes. 
A place to come in your heart’s desire, and dream for a 
week and a day. 

(To be continued) 


The 1925 Season at Marblehead 
(Continued from page 29) 

somest craft in the Marblehead fleet, were altogether too 
powerful for the summer racing conditions. The three 
“R’s,” Scapa II, Shrew, and Spry, require real breezes to 
show their speed. However, Johan Anker, who visited 
Marblehead during “‘R’’ Week, is to have a chance to 
show what he can turn out for Marblehead summer con- 
ditions, as a new 20-rater has been ordered from his design 
by C. H. W. Foster for the 1926 season. 

Though the Dandelion beat out Frank C. Paine’s 
Gypsy, champion of the 1923 and 1924 seasons, for this 
year’s honors, there are many yachtsmen who have an 
opinion that the Yankee is the fastest all around boat in 
the Marblehead fleet. In the racing of “‘R’’ Week the 
Yankee was the only craft that defeated the Dandelion 
in the week of racing. 
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CRITTE] 
10 South Street An 


on the Conne rs : 
therto unheard of 
ilcox, Critteime 





Sund Tackle; 
farine Hardware; tells 
¢ fittings. 50¢ prepaid. 


O. + J Inc. 
Middletown, Conn. 

















Shipmate Heating Stoves 


As good as Shipmate Ranges— 
and that is all that need be said 
Send for descriptive folder 
MADE BY 
THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Established 1830 Sramrorp, Conn. 


















PALMER ENGINES 


2 to 80 h.p. 1 to 6 cylinders 
For Pleasure and Commercial Service 


Unfailing Quality 


The fruit of 25 Years of Success in building 
Marine Power Plants — 





Model YT2 


5 h.p., 2 cyl., 4 cycle; weight about 200 Ibs. 
The latest addition to the Palmer line 


PALMER BROS., ENGINES, Inc. 
COS COB, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 





1 


Baltimore, Md. . .306 E. Lombard St. Norfolk, Va....... ist and Front Sts. 

Boston, Mass........ 59 Haverhill St. Philadelphia, Pa......... ON. 6th St. 

acksonville, Fla... .122 So. Ocean St. Port ~— errs 39 Portland Pier 

New York City...128 Lexington Ave. Vancouver, B.C..... 1100 Powell St. 
Tampa, Fla...... 337 So. Franklin St. 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


Yacht Appointments 
of Distinction 


FURNITURE DECORATION 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


PRadison Avenue, 48% and 49% Streets 








Yacht China 


OME yachts, where the brass 

shines and all else is shipshape, 
have china that looks as if it might 
have come from several sea-logged 
derelicts. But many of those yachts- 
men who insist that the galley be as 
well outfitted as the wheel house have 
permitted Ovington’ s to submit 
designs and estimates forchina as in- 
dividually ae to the yacht as 
her name i 


OVINGTON’S 


The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue, Inc.” 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 
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Marblehead yachtsmen were very lucky in the matter 
of match, cup, and team racing, losing only two of those 
sailed. In ‘‘R’’ Week, when ten Marblehead 20-raters 
met Ardette and Quiver from Long Island Sound and the 
Tycoona from Buzzards Bay in the tournament for the 
Eastern Ladies’ Plate, the Dandelion returned the winner, 
with the Gypsy having an equally good record. The first 
part of September the Gypsy and Yankee went to Long 
Island Sound after the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup, 
which the latter succeeded in lifting, but failed to capture 
the Greenwich Cup, which was won by Doress. 

Following are the standings of the principal classes: 

Bar HARBOR 31-FooTERS 


Name Starts Total Seasen C..¥: 6: ZB. Y.-C, 
|S a eae Gorges 22 20,500 .932 .903 1.000 
J ae 18 9,233 .518 .550 .476 
og: ee 18 9,667 .509 al .521 
Crass Q, = RATING 
Oe So 8 ae 19 6,171 .851 .940 .769 
0 | 21 i. 194 .675 .747 .608 
Eh o's as Ke ce 19 13,318 .666 .694 Re fs | 
Nor’easter III........ 18 11,044 .613 .514 .688 
pS ae hee 16 9,545 .530 .477 .622 
, | a econ 13 4,333 241 .195 .373 
BOURNE Oa Sk ks 12 3,205 .189 .140 . 342 
FN ee ee 10 2,047 .114 {155 .130 
Crass R, 20-RATING 
pi” | ee ee 20 15,979 .799 . 802 448 
en EO EE CEP 21 14,527 .692 . 745 .621 
RS etree 21 12,965 .617 . 546 . 706 
PEELS RE 19 10,954 .577 .512 .654 
Opechee BE 3. o: <boviy 082 22 12,671 .576 .614 .488 
WN 552 2 Sisinlicians vo cue 17 8,986 .523 .468 .623 
a> oes 4 a9 18 8,608 .478 .419 Sad 
Se en 18 8,069 .448 .425 .459 
i a ee 22 9,476 .431 .487 .394 
) SS: Ce 15 6,203 345 . 330 .329 
Ruweida IV.......... 9 2,547 .141 .096 .013 
HERRESHOFF CLAss S 
1S BRS ieee eae ie 16,035 . 764 .775 .730 
soo ae sil vs 22 14,677 .667 .695 .627 
SE aes 22 13,933 .633 .615 .616 
| Arar eee 22 13,183 .599 .683 .521 
MIN 355) s 5 co Besse we 21 13,151 .598 .576 .637 
I ee Na aa 21 10,251 .466 .473 .472 
NINE 56a. cebie Gievn''e.dev'e 21 9,223 .439 .490 . 393 
Ee oe a 19 8,155 .408 . 338 .542 
ND <<. 5 'de'a'ss aie gees 17 6,278 .349 .314 .391 
PO gas 65 5.0 wks oe 17 4,943 .275 .291 . 162 
MANCHESTER 17-FOOTERS 
MMS so. 5 os ke es 23 20,438 . 888 . 846° .925 
RDS ect kb Wee's 23 16,633 . 756 . 706 . 823 
OP ee 23 15,936 .693 . 788 . 588 
|: ithe SRS cari 24 12,501 .525 .513 .554 
ES 550 0g.5 wisi o.o 08 23 11,378 .495 .472 .483 
a ee 22 10,871 .494 .432 .559 
Jackanapes II........ 23 10,452 .454 .468' .376 
A EGR SR ae 21 8,556 .407 att .465 
Ce ee 24 9,199 . 383 .387 .448 
Ug: ohd sts Gos Sok ste he 13 6,384 .319 .278 .455 
MS sctes Mess eatie.s 15 6,232 .312 .379 . 302 





Toledo Yacht Club Captures Richardson Cup 
(Continued from page 37) 


“Vic’’ Darlison of Jester in working free of his opponents 
and bringing his boat in third. Cappy IJ, the third T. Y. 
C. boat, did not fare so well and King, while apparently 
holding seventh place, was luffed off the course by CK 24 
and finished in ninth place. Close to the finish line King 
jibed, covered his man and slipped across the line three 
seconds ahead of the CK 24. This gave the Toledo con- 
tenders victory and the series by the narrow margin of one 
point. It was a thrilling finish, but as some of the Toledo 
spectators remarked, very bad for a weak heart. Helen IV 
won the prize offered for high individual boat. Skat was 
second and Jester third. 

The Toledo Yacht Club will hold the 1926 race at 
Toledo. 

Point score: Toledo Yacht Club, 83; Detroit Yacht 
Club, 82; Detroit Boat Club Yachtsmen, 36; Edison Boat 
Club, 30. 
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Do You Want a Real Auxiliary Yacht? 


Not a sailing yacht with an engine put in somehow. Not a power cruiser with sails for an 
ornament. Buta REAL AUXILIARY YACHT that is 90% a fine yacht and 90% a fine power 
cruiser, and you don’t have to be an old experienced sailor to handle. 


CUTHBERT YACHTS have been famous since 1858, and it is twenty-nine years ago that the 
first cabin power yacht in Canada was designed and built. 47ft.long. Four-cylinder. 5x7” 
gasoline engine and beat the guaranteed speed of 12 miles. 








The combining of such experience has produced the design for real auxiliaries. — Only a limited 
number can be produced for next season. Write us. 


stock. Price $100.00. Also 16. THE A. G. CUTHBERT COMPANY 


size. Where one goes, two will SANDUSKY, OHIO 


follow. 





























THE 


C.B.C 
PORT LIGHT 


bO®e 


allows a Fly Screen to be easily put in at qumsnebalithian wp abebnesete 
any time. Norattling, sticking or falling Quick Detachable 
out. Costs no more than the old kind. 


YOU WANT THEM ON youR Boat || ROwboat Motor 


‘ . . Powerful, Light Weight, Speedy, Quiet Running, 
Described in our Marine Catalog Practically Vibeationlees. Starts on a quarter turn. 

ily carried with you anywhere you go. No 
Free to boat owners rowing, no work, no bother. Just ride and enjoy 
the greatest of water sports. Slow down for fishing. 


G B Co Speed up for racing. Great power. 

e e 
EO TER & a Write for FREE Catalog 
describing all the new features, especially the 


Marine Supplies femoes Tropelio Pump, Only Eko hes it 
202 W. AUSTIN AVENUE + CHICAGO ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., Dept. 2 


Ole Evinrude, Pres. 

















Sailmakers and Riggers f or 85 years Manufacturers Home Building - - - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














Performance of the 220 H. P. “Cross-Kysor” 
Delights Even the Most Hard-boiled Expert 


“A Brute for Power and a Glutton for Speed” 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 
Entitled ‘‘Birth of a Winner” 










Exclusive Eastern Distributors 
YOUNG &@ HALL, Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CROSS GEAR & ENGINE COMPANY 


3258 Bellevue Avenue DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A, 
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the Fastest Racers and by Merchant Vessels 
Baby Gar IV Beats 20th Century 


Gar Wood, Inc., says: 
“‘We have used Marblehead Anti-Fouling Paint on our BABY GARS and 
find it in keeping with the quality of our boats. We do not hesitate in recom- 
mending it very highly to any builders or owners of high class boats.” 
FOR CRUISING VESSELS 
LONG LIFE—STAYS CLEAN—A HARD SLIPPERY SURFACE 
Highly Recommended and Used by 
J. Murray Watts, Cox & Stevens, John G. Alden, Geo. Lawley & Son Corp’n, 
Consolidated Ship Building Corp’n, Herreshoff Mfg. Co., The Mathews Co., 
The Elco Works, and many other famous naval architects and by the most 
reliable ship and yacht yards. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL IN TROPICAL 
AND SEMI-TROPICAL WATERS 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 




















17-foot Decked Sail Dory 


A Man’s Boat 


Suitable for women and children. Fast, 
strongly built, shallow draft and non-sinkable. 


Price only *266 


rome sail boats, $60, upwards. Also row boats and motor 
ts. 


seaworthy. 


Over 100 would-be customers have been disappointed this 
year as they applied for Cape Cod Boats after the supply 
was exhausted. 


Order NOW for 1926 
CapeCod Ship Building Corp. 


Dept. Y. Wareham, Mass. 























Alice and Her Sister Ship Carib II 
(Continued from page 58) 


lifts. The jackstay is made fast at its lower end to an eye 
bolt passing through the mast partners just forward of the 
mast wedges. Between the jackstay and the eye bolt, 
however, there should be a turnbuckle so that the stay 
may be always set up good and taut. 

For the detail of the iron work on the yard, refer to 
Figure 2, Drawing No. 36. The clamp A is permanently 
attached to the yard at the center. The eye, B, is used 
for attaching the halliard block, and the split sleeve, C, 
provides the attachment to the jackstay. To disconnect 
this split sleeve, it is only necessary to remove four bolts 
which allows the cover, D, to be removed. The length of 
this sleeve and the flare at each end of the sleeve is ex- 
tremely important. This prevents any sharp bend in the 
jackstay caused by the thrust of the yard even should the 
jackstay be allowed to get too slack. 

The ordinary method of attaching the yard to the 
jackstay, as I have been told by one of the designers of 
modern ocean cruisers, is by means of an ordinary shackle 
and I have been informed that at least in one case this 
caused the jackstay to break owing to the continual sharp 
bending to which it was subjected. 


Construction 


There is a saying that you must build two or three 
boats before you get what you really want. As I am an 
engineer by profession and therefore used to making and 
reading plans, I decided to see if I could not make my 
changes on paper before starting to build and, therefore, 
made detailed drawings of practically every part of the 
boat above and below deck. This study took about a year 
of my spare time and was incidentally lots of fun and, of 
course, developed many slight changes in interior ar- 
rangements and finally developed into 30 drawings in 
addition to the six made by John Alden. 

As the drawings progressed I built up my specifica- 
tions, which included 149 separate items and 24 type- 
written pages. These specifications were most carefully 
prepared in consultation with Munroe, John Alden, S. S. 
Crocker, the builders, A. C. Brown & Sons, and the 
Bolinders Company, builders of the engine. They were in- 
cidentally the most complete the builders had ever seen 
and, combined with the drawings, enabled me to make 
contracts covering the complete boat ready for sea. They 
also resulted in cutting down my bill for ‘‘extras’’ to less 
than 3 per cent of the estimated cost of the boat and kept 
the total of all bills for the completed boat, footed up after 
I started my cruise, to just under 7 per cent more than 
my original estimate. And last, but not least, all argu- 
ment as to what each contractor was to furnish under his 
contract was avoided. 

The specifications are too voluminous to be given here 
in full but the following items giving the principal de- 
tails of the hull construction will be of interest: 


Dimensions: Length overall, 51’ 10’; length water line, 43’ 11”; 
beam (extreme), 13’ 7”; beam at water line, 12’ 11”; draft, 4’ 0”; 
ratio of length to beam at water line 3 1/3 to 1. 

Keel: White oak, 4’’ deep, sided as per line plan. Bottom of keel, 
stem and deadwood, and 2” up on each side, to be sheathed with 16- 
gauge copper, fastened with 7/8” cast brass nails 3” apart on flat sur- 
face and 1” apart on edge. 

Stem: Locust sided 6’’. Knight heads of locust. 

Transom: Longleaf yellow pine, 134” thick. Planking bevelled to it. 
Oak fashion pieces to receive plank and fastenings. 

Frames: White oak below l.w.l., locust above — double sawn 
Moulded 2 3/8” at heads and 34” at heels. Sided 1 7/8’. Well fast- 
ened together with 3/8” dia. galvanized bolts. Frames spaced 16” on 
centers. 

Floors: Locust or white oak, sided 2-4”’, except those under engine 
which will be sided 4’. To be moulded as shown. Floors as far as 
possible to be through-bolted with one 14” dia. Tobin bronze bolt in 
the ends of the yacht, and two 14” Tobin bronze bolts where possible 
amidships. Just forward of the engine bulkhead there is to be worked 
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Warhawk 


A Portable 15-foot Ice Boat 


HE ‘only ice boat of small size ever placed on the market that can be 

[ taken apart and set up in a few minutes. A strong little boat that will 

not side slip, a good sailer and points well into the wind, made of the best 

material with all parts simple and convenient. The sail is well made of Wam- 
sutta No. 1 Duck. The runners are cast with hardened edge. 


Why not send us your check and you will receive a complete boat in a small! 
crate ready to be set up and go. Believe us, these boats are fast. 


$175. —F. O. B. FALL RIVER, MASS. — $175. 


WARING & HAWKINS, 208 Lincoln Avenue 







































A DS MARINE PLUMBING 


and SPECIALTIES 


are designed and constructed 

to give satisfactory service year after year. 

Proof of this is the number of fixtures sold 

35 years and more and still giving real service 

to their owners. 
Plate F-1040—The ‘‘Florida’’ pump water closet, 
vitro-adamant oval pedestal bowl, four-inch combined 
supply and waste pump; Sands patent safety supply 
foot valve, and patent backwater check valve; pump 
finished white enamel with 
nickel-plated trimmings. Ma- 
hogany seat and cover. Cast 
iron white enameled base 
plate $145.00 









Plate F-1041—Same_ with 
cellu-white seat and cover. 


Add $4.50. 


Space occupied, 24” x 2314”. 
Supply, 1”’; discharge, 2’’. 
Use ‘**Sands”’ Seacocks 


Correctly made and with Drain Plugs 
in body. 


SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 50 


Plate F-1040 (Patented) 
Pump Closets $38.75 and up 


‘A. B.. SANDS & SON CO. 
| 22-24 Vesey St. New York, N. Y. 























Owned by Irving Cox 


FEI-SEEN, Sewanhaka Schooner Class 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 


Sailmakers 





City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: City Island 1013-1243 
























Delightful Color Prints of the world famous Colonial Clippers, True to 
Form —Full of Life, Beautiful in design and detail, Glorious in Color. 
No finer pictures of Square Riggers were ever dreamed of or painted. 








KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 


112 State Street, Boston 


38 Water Street, New York City 
Agents for the 


Wonderful ‘‘BLUE PETER” Ship Pictures 


Color Prints, plate 714” x 54”, paper 114%" x 8%" 
liant, Carlisle Castle, Cimba, Cospatrick, Cromdale, Harbinger, Hesperus, 
James Baines, La Hogue, Loch Torridon, Lightning, Macquarie, Mount 
Stewart, Port Jackson, Rodney, Sobraon, Tamar, Thermopylae, Torrens, 
Tweed, Cutty Sark, plate 9” x 6%", paper 12%" x 9%". 

Price $1.00 per print. 


: — Antiope, Astoria, Bril- 


Special prices on sets of 10 or 20. 


Large Color Prints of Carlisle Castle, Lightning, James Baines, Thermopylae 
and Cutty Sark in Photogravure on heavy plate-marked paper. 


$15.00 each. 


Size of Picture, 17” x 12”, Size of Paper, 2544” x 20%”. 
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NATKA 


International Six-Meter Team, 1925 
Designed for Henry B. Plant 


FREDERICK M. HOYT 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Racing and Cruising Yachts Designed 
and their construction supervised. 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 10499 
































a cross floor timber up to height of cabin floor, making practically a 
water tight compartment between the engine and the main cabin 
under floor. 

Overhang Frames: 2” yellow pine, as shown, riveted to deadwood 
with 3/8” diameter galvanized iron and extending 3 frames forward 
on deadwood, well spiked to it. 

Ra Beams: To be of yellow pine, sizes as shown on construction 
plan. 

Deadwood: Yellow pine or white oak. 

Shaft Log: Locust or white oak. All to conform to the requirements 
for a Bolinder 16 H.P. single-cylinder starboard engine, blue print of 
which is submitted herewith. 

Bedpieces and Keelsons Combined: White oak, 4” x 14”, extending 
fore and aft as far as possible, rabbetted through keel, showing 
1 3/8’ on under side, notched down over frames and floors, dovetailed 
for frames in wake of centerboard. Through bolted to keel with 34” 
Tobin bronze at every frame and between, clinched ringed and 
plugged on under side. Lip of rabbet spiked to keel with composition. 
Bedpieces and headblocks before putting in place to be sheathed with 
16-gauge copper, fastened with 7/8” cast brass nails not over 3” apart 
on flat surfaces and 1” apart on edges. Fore and aft center keelson 
fitted in between bed piece keelsons and well bolted to them with 
galvanized 9/16 iron. 

Head Blocks: Locust, 414"’x 3 5/8”, fastened through keel and bed- 
pieces with 9/16’ diameter Tobin bronze, clinch ringed. To be sheathed 
with 16-gauge copper, fastened with 7/8” cast brass nails not over 3” 
apart on flat surfaces and 1” apart on edges. 

Centerboard Casing: Yellow pine finished 134” x 8”, fastened with 
5/16” copper or bronze rivets at ends, and edge bolted to each other 
and to bedpieces not more than 16” apart, with 34” copper or 
bronze. 

Centerboard: Lower plank white oak, 3’’ x 10’’; balance yellow pine 
fastened with 34” galvanized iron bolts, 12’ apart and staggered. 
Brass shoe as shown and hung on 1%” bronze bolt, nut and washer 
each end, with brass bushing in the board. Fastenings for shoe to be 
cast brass. A 5/8’ hole to be bored through casing and board 2” below 
its top edge well aft for pinning board when renewing pennant, also a 
1%” hole 2” below top near forward end for use in taking center 
board in or out of boat. 

Sheer Clamp: Yellow pine, 24” x 8’’, tapered to 24” x 6” at ends, 
run full length of boat, scarphed at after quarters. Through fastened 
as customary with 3/8” dia, galvanized rivets well plugged in wales. 

Raised Deck Shelf:. Yellow pine, as shown, fastened with 3/8’ 
diameter galvanized rivets. To be kneed off at ends, as shown. 

Ceiling: Yellow pine, 7/8’’ matched from floor up to sheer clamp; 
white pine or spruce to raised deck shelf. Air streaks left under both 
clamps and below water tanks under transoms and stateroom berth. 

Planking: Yellow pine, 144” finished thickness, except rail and 
sides of house to be finished 134” thick. Wale strakes 5’’ wide. Gar- 
board of oak 134” finished thickness; edge bolted to keel between 
every frame with 9/16” diameter,Tobin bronze forward and aft of C. B. 
and at Centerboard where it is possible to pass other fastenings. 
Butts copper riveted. Rest of fastenings to be 4%” x 314” galvanized 
hatch nails, square fastened. Butts on adjacent frames to have at 
least four strakes between them. Butts in adjacent strakes to have at 
least three bays between them. All fastenings to be bunged with same 
material as planking. To have three fastenings in every frame in the 
wale strakes, and in wider strakes to be square fastened according to 
width of plank. At the bow in addition to the usual fastenings of the 
hood ends, an inch or two further aft, a 3/8’’ copper bolt is to be put 
through the middle of each plank, through the apron, and through the 
corresponding plank on the other side, clinch ringed on the surface of 
the planking. 

Ends of House: Forward and after ends of house to be yellow pine, 
finished 134” thick. To be edgebolted with 4%” galvanized bolts, at 
least every 20”, to and through deck beams underneath. Bolts to be 
securely riveted both ends over galvanized washers. 


(To be continued) 





Rainbow IV Smashes All Records for 24 Hours 
(Continued from page 61) 

On the first days run, October 2nd, a clogged gasoline 
line caused a delay of almost half an hour, holding Rain- 
bow down to an average of 49.93 miles an hour. On the 
second day everything went on without a hitch, so that 
594.88 miles were covered in 11 hrs., 27 min., 1 sec., bring- 
ing up the average speen to 50.78 miles for the 24 hours. 

Mr. Greening was relieved of driving at intervals by 
Herbert Ditchburn, who built the record smasher, Dave 
Reid and C. F. Chapman. As the run was held under the 
auspices and with the sanction of the American Power 
Boat Association, tee record is official. 

The necessary stops for fueling are included in the run- 
ning time, which makes Rainbow’s record all the more im- 
pressive, and one that looks as though it would stand 
until Mr. Greening himself went out to shatter it. 
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ESTABLISHED 1847 


AN Nin 4 €.0 


LARGEST FLAG HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
08 ae me 4 
oe @ Rep es 


NEW YORK 





0),0. 4% 


PREVENTING 





any and all conditions. 





SEOXYL is different —positively prevents seasickness under 
Harmless, too—a physician's pre- 
scription. Send $1.00 for 10 days’ supply. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


Seoxyl Sales Co., Ltd., Dept. F, 11 Broadway, New York 
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BEEKMAN 1847 
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Designers and 
Makers of 
GOLD JEWELRY 
BADGES 
MEDALS and SOCIETY 
EMBLEMS 
Rincs, Etc. 





YACHTING 
JEWELRY 


Buttons, Scarf Pins, Charms, Etc., 
: Ladies’ Souvenirs as Brooches, Etc., 
168 Made in Gold or Sterling Silver. Any 


4 Private or Club Signal Finely Enameled 
in Colors thereon. 
nished upon Request with Estimate for 
Making According to Quality. 


Made by VAN SISE & CHAPTER 


64 Fulton Street 


















Cap or Coat Ornamentation, Lapel 


Special Designs Fur- | 


| 
New York City | 


























EDSON 


STEERING GEARS 
FANCY WOOD WHEELS 
AUXILIARY STEERERS 
EXHAUST HOSE 
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NEW YORK 
7 WATER STREET 


BOOM BUFFERS 
MARINE SPECIALTIES 


New Catalogue M on Application 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 


375 BROADWAY, BOSTON, 


SPEED!!! 


BILGE PUMPS 





“AVIS,” Launched June 13, 1925 





Main Office and Works 


MASS. Sails by LARSEN 







ames 


“LITTLE JOKER,” runner up Gold 
Challenge Cup Races, 191 


John A. Connolly 


Naval Architect 
Designer of AVIS — Class “P”’ 


Champion — Association Time 
Prize and Queen of the Bay Cup 
Winner—Great South Bay, L. I. 


420 West 156th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Specialty—Racing Craft Only 
Correspondence Solicited 


























End your storage- battery troubles! 


The Kohler Automatic Electric 
Plant has no storage batteries. 
Generates standard 110-volt 
current. Quiet, reliable, eco- 
nomical. 

Write for information 


KOHLER Co., Kohler, Wis. 
Founded 1873 
SHIPPING POINT, Sheboygan, Wis, 


KOH LERoFKOHLER 


Automatic Electric Plants -110 Volt D.C. 
Nb Storage Batteries 





Length, 38 ft. 
Beam, 11 ft. 





[| A SUMMER HOME 


y 
sa 
“38” 


STOCK CRUISER 








S : i ——— 
: wary ; 
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MODEL DP 


| THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


PORT CLINTON, OH'10 










AFLOAT | 


Draft, 3 ft. 
Accommodation, 


‘) four to seven peo- 
j ve 
“a Speeds, 12 to 20 


miles. 
Power, 50 to 200 
H.P 


Sold complete, in- 
cluding auxiliary 
sails. 


Information on 
request 


Matthews 46 and 6s ft. 
Stock Design Cruisers. 





1500 Watts 
Circulating Pump 
or Radiator Cooling 











Over Thirty Years the Standard of Comparison in Excellence 
of Design and Construction _ 


















It will Pay You 
to Get Our Prices on 
CANVAS WORK 





BOAT AWNINGS 
SIDE CURTAINS 
DECK CANVAS, ETC. 


C. R. 


Guaranteed, first quality work 


101-103 CROSBY ST. (Lafayette, Prince and Crosby Sts.) 
NEW YORK CITY Telephone Canal 7900 





DANIELS, INC. 

















YACHT FLAGS 


and 
PRIVATE SIGNALS 
Made of U. § 
Standard Woo! Bunting 





NEW YORK SAILMAKING CORP. 


59-61-63 Sedgwick St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PHONE 
HENRY 


4160-1 
cnidiiadll 
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Prevent tooth decay 
below the gum-line 


As the soil nourishes the tree 
roots, the gums nourish the teeth. 
And as the tree decays if you bare 
the roots, so do the teeth decay 
when gum shrinkage starts in. 


. This condition—one of the first 
stages of Pyorrhea—is very com- 
mon and something that ordinary 
tooth pastes are powerless to pre- 
vent. If not checked promptly, it 
will lead to loss of teeth and seri 
ous organic diseases. 


If used in time and used consist- 
ently twice daily, Forhan’s will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its 
progress. It will preservethe gums 
in their pink, normal, healthy con- 
dition, safeguard your health and 
keep your mouth clean, fresh and 
wholesome. 


Forhan's is more than a tooth paste; 
it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands. have 
found it beneficial for years. For your 
own sake ask for Forhan's For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhany 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


ne 
a gums 





glected 


[ s\ 
4 out of 5 


are marked 


There’s no way to get 
around it. Dental statis- 
tics show that four out of 
every five over 40—and 
thousands younger, too 
—are victims of Pyorrhea. 
Do you want to avoid 
this dread disease? 








Just as the stability of 
a lighthouse depends 
upon a firm founda- 
tion, so are healthy 
teeth dependent 








upon healthy gums 

























United States Wins International 
Six-Meter Match 


(Continued from page 24) 


The fifth race was also sailed in 
a strong breeze from the northwest, 
and a rough sea, and again our heavy 
weather boat, Lanai, saved the day 
by finishing ahead of Oslo and Nor- 
dug. Most of the fleet carried reefs 
as they came to the starting line. 
From the start it was nip and tuck 
between Oslo and Lanai, with Nor- 
dug always close up. The Norwegian 
had the better of it on the wind, 
but Lanai outran her. Going into 
the last leeward leg Oslo led, but 
Boardman, in Lanai, coming up 
astern, threatened her wind and 
finally jibed over and passed her, 
winning by just 22 seconds. Nordug 
was third and the balance of the 
American team were overpowered, 
finishing in fourth, fifth and s:xth 
places. Lanai’s victory gave the 
race to the United States by 20% to 
16 points. The tabular result was 
as follows: 


FirtH RACE WINDWARD AND LEEWARD 
CoursE, 12 MILEs — Start, 1:40 


Finish 

Yacht H. M.S. Pts. 
OS RN re eee eee 3:47:10 8% 
ed i ee ee 3:47:32 7 
Ere 
err ee 3:51:41 5 
NS Fi Baa inane as irks StS 3:51:41 4 
DE , ocdinne oad. Ree 3:52:48 3 
RR oot. }.5 ne yon ee eae 3:53:12 2 
I Pr A 3:56:24 1 


The last race was a light weather 
affair, the wind strengthening toward 
the finish, and was the most decisive 
victory of the series. Lanai, Lea and 
Dauphin finished one — two— 
three, and thus sewed up the race 
by a point score of 23% to 13. Lea 
led for much of the race but Lanai 
outran her on the last leg in the 
stronger breeze. Here is the sum- 
mary: 

SIxTH RACE TRIANGULAR Course 12 

Mies Start, 1:40 


Finish 

Yatchs H. M.S. Pts. 
ERE EE ee 3:57:36 8% 
ne ne isc fe cop 4-6 od 20rd 3:58:01 7 
as te a. doe 95515 aa 3:58:41 6 
rt ig ov. tnd 4'u eder ae 3:58:55 5 
| ere oe 
| ere eens 3:59:39 3 
i | the et ES ae era era 4:00:23 2 
ge hw, gel oar 4:02:53 1 


This gave the match to the United 
States by four races to two. While 
each race was decided on the point 
system, with an additional one- 
quarter point to the winner toprevent 
a tie in any race, the match itself 
was to go to the team first winning 
four races. 

As to handling, the honors were 
somewhat in favor of the American 
crews. There was better team work 
among the American skippers and, 
as a whole, more consistent sailing. 
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Lux Fire Extinguishers on 
Sea ‘Dream 


The new 100-foot power cruiser 
Sea Dream, owned by Col. Samuel 
M. Nicholson of Providence, photo- 
graphs of which appeared in the 
October issue of Yachting, was de- 
signed with special regard to safety 
at sea, and to eliminate the danger 
of fire, she is equipped with the Lux 
Fire Extinguishing Apparatus, oper- 
ated by controls which can be placed 
in different parts of the boat. This 
system has been installed on many of 
the large yachts recently built. In 
the description of the yacht, in the 
last issue, an error was made in 
stating that the fire extinguishing 
system was the Fyr-Fyter. We are 
glad to make the correction here. 


Young & Hall to Distribute 
Cross-Kysor Motors 


The recently formed firm of Young 
& Hall, Inc., of 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, have been appointed 
Eastern Distributors of the Cross- 











Go ahead, man; 
get young! 


Might just as well tell you right off 
the bat to use Barbasol. 


Because that’s what it’s coming to. 
Either you use Barbasol and stay up 
with the young folks, or mix your 


own and wind the clock at 10 P. M. 


Barbasol, you see, is the way to 
fun, success and happiness. Sure, 
it’s only a way of shaving, but 
— yoo-hoo!— what a way! How 
come? Just like this: 

A. Wet the face 


B. Spread on Barbasol 
C. Shave 


No brush. No rub-in. Any razor, 
straight or safety. Any water, hot 


Kysor Supermarine Motors, manu- 
factured by the Cross Gear and 
Engine Co., of Detroit, Mich. The 
new distributors are well represented 
by connections in the principal 
Eastern cities, and have excellent 
facilities for the efficient distribution 
of this engine. . 


Barnegat Bay Racing Season 
(Continued from page 24) 


i or cold. The full-bodied, creamy 

Rowdy” Wi. Wheelock SP.Y.C. 26 Barbasol holds every hair stiff up to 

Sandpiper E.Schoettle 1.H. Y.C. 19 the blade, and good steel do your 

Jean T. Horrocks  S 2 eee duty! 

Oh Min R. Walling S.P.Y.C. 13 ; 

sadew E. Chance 34 fey No after burn. No smart. No in- 
awn tm eee SF.Y.C. 7 : : : 

Viking 2 F. Schofield. S.P.Y.C. 7 growing hairs. Because this finest 

Trident G. H. Thacher S.P. Y.C. 4 shaving lubricant leaves all the 

t natural oils right in the skin. All 
Sheet Hemme you have to do is smile. 

Duster M. Crabbe > at. . 2 . ° 

Edith F. Doan i ee a No cover charge. Here’s the little 

Stormalong Kean L.Y.C. 18 | ticket that says you want to see 
; M. 7 

on <a 7c 0 how young you are. Use the 





15-roor SNEAKBOXEs — CLAss B Barbasol it brings—three times—ac- 
eee ae : ee. y . 27 | cording to directions. You're set 
aybee erri o Bae oe Ue ’ 
Nancy Lee R. Cox B. H. Y. C. 20 for another 40 years! ’ 
esd BobbitMiss Cox ov. ©. 37 ” The 
urlew Downer ee 8 os 
HY C .” Barbasol Co, 


Marmor Abbott meoG 61 
- Pd Indi Ind ‘ 
Bo By, 2; Kid, 1; Pollywog, 1; Seadog, 1. 
m ve . | * Free Trial Tube of 


15-roor SNEAKBOXEs — CLAss A For Modern Shaving Ps Barbasol. 








ne . Dilworth o.G. ¥.4. mH 4 ¢ 

Squidun Jefferies O.G. Y.C. 22 | ar 

Bay Rum Kean SS Ae 18 | - me 

Mab Hardin I. H. Y. C. 14 Address 

C-U-Later, 10; Heron, 8; Hey Hey, 7; Sally, | ri Y-11-25 


5; Shiner, 5; Lydia, 3; Petrel, 2; Igo, 2. 
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Kermath Race Establishes New 
Popularity Event With Boat Fans 


Another and important chapter in the history of Kermath popularity 
was written September 6th, when The Henrietta III equipped with 
three 6-cylinder Kermaths, won the Kermath Chance Race over the 
Detroit River course, during the Ninth Annual Speed Boat Regatta 
held at the Detroit Yacht Club. (The Henrietta [II is 65 ft. long 
x 1f 5t. beam—with a speed of 1414 miles per hour. ) 


Thrills abounded as the sixteen boats, entered for the race, opened 
throttle, all eager for the lead. From the many boats on hand for 
this occasion, we were able to pick sixteen boats that were Kermath 
equipped. Grasp the significance of this fact and you will better 
realize the tremendous success Kermath is enjoying. Thousands of 
owners voluntarily assert that a boat powered with a Kermath 
assures the owner constant confidence in his craft. 


Not only in Detroit but at other big watering places of the world 
you will find Kermath a great favorite. 

Kermath is a favorite not only for its popularity, but for its rugged 
construction, simple design, and invariable dependability. 


There is a Kermath engine for every type of boat. Write for 
complete information and we will prove by our friends and owners 
that Kermath is the ideal motor for your boat. 


3 H.P. to 100 H. P. 
$135 to 1450 


f. o. b. Detroit 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5893 COMMONWEALTH. AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 
11 E. WELLINGTON STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
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Your flag on your china 


VERY YACHT worthy of the name 
takes pride in having all of its gad- 
gets ‘‘ship-shape.” But, strangely 
enough, the man who would not toler- 
ate an uncoiled rope, or a tarnished bit 
of brass, will permit in his galley a 
kind of china that might grace a straw- 
berry festival in Urbana, Ohio, but is 
very much out of place on any yacht 
with a claim to smartness. 


There is just one way to do it and it 
is not so very expensive 


either. Have yourown QLYVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue, Inc.” 
Fifth Avenue, at 39th Street 


china’ with your own 
flag, on your own boat. 


on your yacht 





You need not have a complete service 
suitable for a town house, but what 
you have should be good. 


Here at Ovington’s you can get ex- 
cellent. china decorated to your own 
design at very reasonable prices in- 
deed. A-dinner service for six may be 
had for as little as one hundred dollars, 
and crystal costs even less. 


We have succeeded, we think, in 
bringing sensible prices to yacht china 
and we are delighted to 
submit designs to any 
member of a recognized 
yacht club. 
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-Sale 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGI- 
NEERS, YACHT BROKERS 








HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc. 


25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 








Telephone, Murray Hill 9134 


Cable Address: A. B. C. Code 
Crogie, New York 
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O. 9425 — FOR SALE — New 84-foot Mathis houseboat offered as owner is 

building larger boat. Last word in design, finish and appointments. Two 
six-cylinder Speedways, speed 12 miles. Three double, one single stateroom, maid’s 
room, three baths owner, bath for crew forward. Two launches and dinghy. 
HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 
































‘O. 9414 — FOR SALE — Most desirable houseboat of size to be had. New 
1925, offered’as owner is building new larger boat. 57’ x 15’ 8” x 3’ 6”, 
Standard motor, speed (actual) 10 miles. Two double staterooms, one single, bath, 
three toilets, deck saloon. Most complete, everything fine condition. Don't lose 
opportunity — see this boat. New York byappointment. HENRY J. GIELOW, 
Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 











©. 7073 — In commission, price reasonable. Able Lawley built cruiser suitable 
North and South. 74’ x 14’ x 3’ 9”, two 6-cyl. Speedway motors just over- 
hauled. Allfine order. Large saloon, three single staterooms, bath, sleeps 6._ Has 
crew4men. Completelyequipped. Fine ventilationand light throughout. Noth- 
ing to surpass value available. Launch and dinghy. HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City. . 





O. 8443 — FOR SALE — Price reasonable. 
x15 x5 6 ,good sea boat, most comfortable cruiser in fine condition. 
motor, speed 7 miles. 
Fully equipped. Double stateroom, saloon sleeps 6-8. 


Auxiliary C. B. yawl, 61’ x 40 
Palmer 
Electric lights, launch, dinghy, complete sails, good order. 
New awning. Seen New 
York. HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., 25 W. 43rd Street, New York City. 





oot 


HENRY J. GIELOW, Ine. 


O. 8323 — Handsomest express cruiseron LongIsland Sound. Strictly a gentle- 

man’s yacht or fast ferry. Speed 28-32 miles, 50’ x 10’ 6” x 3’, built 1922, con- 
dition like new. Double mahogany hull, all deck trim teak. Two G. R. Sterling 
sixes, new 1923. Free from vibration at top speed. Crew and owner's galleys and 
toilets. Sumptuous furnishings, all hardware bronze. HENRY J. GIELOW, 
Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 








O. 8310—FOR SALE— Most desirable cruising houseboat, exceptional 

accommodations, good sea boat, actual speed nine miles. Built 1921 for 
present owner, always well kept. 45’ x 13’ 3” x 3’, 60 h.p. motor, Delco plant, hot 
water, screened, completely equipped. Double and single staterooms, bath, deck 
and lower saloons, sleeps 4-5. Good galley and crew quarters. Fine condition, 
immediate delivery for Fall and Winter cruising. HENRY J. GIELOW, INc., 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 
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regarding costs to build, purchase or charter yachts of all types gladly furnished. 


ai COX & STEVENS = 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE INSURANCE — YACHT BROKERS 
25 BROADWAY, Cunard Building (Morris Street Entrance), NEW YORK 


On this page are shown a few representative yachts selected from our large lists. Should none appeal kindly acquaint us with your requirements. Full information 











O. 341—FOR SALE OR CHARTER —Large, sea-going stean yacht. 
Palatial accommodation. Unusual opportunity. Several similar larger and 
smaller available craft. Cox & STEVENS, 25 Broadway, New York. 








O. 2640 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Modern twin-screw 80-foot Mathis 
motor houseboat. Speed up to 12 miles; two 6-cylinder Standard motors, 
Deck dining saloon; below forward two double and two single staterooms, lobby con- 
taining transom, two baths and toilet room. Excellent condition. Price and 
further particulars from Cox & Stevens, 25 Broadway, New York. 





one 





O. 3460 — FOR SALE OR-CHARTER — One of few large motor houseboats 
available for Florida. Six staterooms, three baths, large deckhouse containing 

dining saloon and social hall. Winton motors. Hot water heat. Splendid 

—— Prompt action will secure bargain. Cox & STEvENs, 25 Broadway, 
ew York. 











O. 885— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Fast, steel, twin-screw cruising 
A power yacht, approximately 120 ft. in length. Speed up to 16-17 miles; 
Winton motors. Unusually large accommodation, including deck dining saloon, 
three staterooms, bath and two toilets. Handsomely finished and furnished. Cox 
& STevens, 25 Broadway, New York. 











O. 1815—FOR SALE—At low figure — Moderate draft, Lawley-built 
auxiliary schooner, 77’ 6” x 57’ x 18’ 9" x 6’. Speed under power 8 to 9 miles 
per hour; 50-80 h.p. motor. Sails good condition. Large saloon, one double and 
two single staterooms, bath and two toilets. Considerable sum spent last year in 
improvements and renewals, including new heating plant, independent Delco electric 
light plant, gasoline and water tanks, awnings, sail covers, new Palmer engine in 
launch, etc., etc. Exceptionally able, comfortable and roomy craft. Fast sailer. 
Heavy construction. Interior finish mahogany and butternut. Cox & STEVENS, 
25 Broadway, New York. 








rrr FLORIDA! 777 


To better serve our clients, and prospective clients, 
we have opened a BRANCH OFFICE at MIAMI, 
Florida, for the winter season, in charge of a member 
of our firm. 

This will enable us to submit accurate and com- 
plete information regarding available yachts and 
houseboats in the South and to render (gratis) as- 
sistance of value to yachtsmen, who intend to 
cruise in Southern waters. 


COX & STEVENS 








O. 2646— FOR SALE OR CHARTER —At- 








O. 4278—FOR SALE —High speed 56-foot 


O. 4357— FOR SALE —45-foot Elco cruiser. ive 52-foo i rh boat. Stand- twin-screw express cruiser. Lawley built. 
One double stateroom and saloon. Sleeps six ard = ‘aan ae en ee esicon Speed 24 miles; two 6-cylinder 180 h.p. Speedway 
people in separate berths. Standard motor, speed 11 — - iI d sh z motors, new 1923. Mahogany hull. Double state- 
miles. Exceptionally well equipped and in excellent | double and single stateroom, toilet room and shower. room and saloon, toilet room, galley, etc. Price 
condition. Price attractive. Apply Cox & Stevens, | Price reasonable. Cox & STEvENS, 25 Broadway, attractive for quick sale. Further particulars from 





25 Broadway, New York. New York. 





Cox & Stevens, 25 Broadway, New York. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 


TAMS & KING 


250 Park Avenue 


- New York City 





REPRESENTED 
ABROAD 


YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone Murray Hill 6656 










Offer all of the desirable yachts available for sale and charter, some of which are illustrated below 














O. 5586—FOR SALE—At 

two-thirds its cost, a desirable 
cruising auxiliary yawl 51’ 9” x 
38’ x 12’ 2” x 7’ Mower design, 
built 1923. Double stateroom and 
saloon with two berths. Finished 
in teak. Two Ratsey suits of sails, 
one new 1925; complete equipment. 


N& 1970—FOR CHARTER—Month of January and from March 15th to 
May ist, 1926. This very desirable 75’ houseboat. Four staterooms, sleeping 
six people; very large deck saloon, two bathrooms, etc. 























waters. 107’ x 20’ x 4’ 2”. he} 
1920; seven staterooms, three baths, dining saloon and sitting room. 


oO. Fingal Boy bs CHARTER — This commodious 77’ houseboat; speed 10 
miles. 





Has four staterooms, two baths, dining saloon and deck sitting room. 


O. 1923 — FOR SALE — Desirable houseboat for Southern and Northern 
Built 1918. Has two 80 h.p. Winton motors, new 














WILLIAM GARDNER & CoO. 


Naval Architects, Marine Engineers and Yacht Brokers 
Phone, 8638 Bowling Green No. 1 Broadway, New York Cable Address: Yachting, N. Y. 


linder Standard motors. Very commodious deck house with inside passage. 


O. 1802—-For sale, handsome 110’ twin screw steel power yacht, two 
lent condition. Price attractive. 


Exceptional owner’s accommodation aft. Yacht in commission and in ex 











0 re Cee 50-foot cruiser, with 


jlot house and stateroom in 


O. 2353 — Express 


cruiser, 50’ x 11’, mahogany hull, two cabins, toltes room, 
New 8-cylinder 200 h.p. motor, installed 1920, speed 16 miles. 


ri \- use, three and double berths in saloon, 6-cylinder Scripps motor, galley, etc, 
new 1923. Everything shape. A-1 condition. 
WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


SALE AND CHARTER. 


PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


so 


O. 791 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary sloop 53’ x 35’ x 12’ x 7’ 9”. 
main saloon sleeping four; toilet and a le locker space. E 
923. New sails 1925. 


quarters forw: New Frisbie motor 


throughout and a boat we cannot ~~-t-.¥ ‘too highly. 
consult R. M. HADDOCK, Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 50 East 42nd Street, New 


York City. 





alias 2 So acid iii 8 





O. 7075 — FOR SALE — One of a number of Six 
Metre sloops that we are offering for sale, among 
which are several of the fastest of the Class. 


a small cabin cruising sloop. 
are offered are y very low and for anybody that wants 
to buy a real good —= om sloop, we cannot too highly 
recommend Six M e will be be very glad to send a. 
Feeipicts list list of our a be A anyone interested. R.M 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 50 East 
42nd Serect. ‘New York City. 








N 


One double and two single staterooms, lar 


toilet room, etc. 
able for sale oaty until January ist, so immediate action 
| nocenoary Rae Kr we her. 


In canelient condition 
For further data, price, etc., 


ROGER M. HADDOCK 


50 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


ay 


Built 1914..¥Large N?2: 812 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary keel 52’ 6” x 35’ x 13’ x 6’ 3”. 


galley, andicrew' ~ 


6 035" NO: £035 (Leff) — FOR SALE — Semi Figh- 


erman ty pualiey schooner 69’ x 50’ x 
16’ x 8’ 8”. igned by William H. Hand for 
his own use and built by Hodgdon Bros. in 
1924. Sleeps nine in owner's quarters. Sterl- 
ing engine. Without doubt one of the finest 
yachts of this type ever built. For further 
Gate, a price and location consult R. M. HAD- 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 

501 a 42nd Street, New York City. 


N?2: > a Ligh = — FOR SALE — pee 
yawl 6’ 8” x 10’ x 5S’. Sleeps 
three in A wR 4 inclosed Toilet room, 
galley, etc. New sails in 1925 and new motor 
installed 1925. In excellent condition through- 
out. For further fete. price and location, 
consult R. M. HADDOCK, Naval Architect 
and Yacht Broker, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


oO. ogre opportunity to buy one of the finest 
yawls afloat. Designed and 


Kermath motor installed 1924. 


56 Bast ond Street, New York City. 





best of care and is in unusually fine shape throu hout. 
For further data, price, etc., consult .HA 
50 East 42ndjStreet, New York City. 


built by Herreshoff. 
main saloon, 
Avail- 


For further data consult 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 





TELEPHONES: 


VANDERBILT 10499 
MURRAY HILL 4760 





Large main cabin 


with two berths, double stateroom forward, toilet. at. etc. Has always had the 


andiled with one paid hand. 
DOCK, Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 





O. 7216— FOR SALE — One of a 

sloops that we are offering for cals, Several are 
among the best in the class, while others have not done 
so well in the racing but are boats with possibilities. = 
will be very glad to furnish Cont data to an 


number of “R”" 


ay | in getting an ._ For further ata, 

price and location, consult HADDOCK, Naval 

agentes and Yacht Broker, 50 ay 42nd Street, New York 
ity 
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HENRY H. JENNINGS 


HERMAN JAGLE 


H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


Telephones 
Beekman 
5456 and 5457 


YACHT and SHIP BROKERS 
154 Nassau Street (stipnc) New York City 


Cable Address 
Yachtbroco, New York 


Our 30 Years’ Experience and Our Knowledge of the Yachts We Offer Insure Satisfaction to Clients 








O. 2150 — 75-foot twin screw cruiser. One double 

and two single staterooms. Dining saloon in 
deckhouse. Two toilet rooms with shower baths. 
All interior finished in mahogany. Captain’s state- 
room, crew's quarters, galley, and two toilet rooms 
forward. Two 200 h.p. Speedway motors. Speed up 
to 22 miles. Splendid outfit. Further particulars, 
H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 154 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 





O. 2396 — Twin-screw 45-foot Me: sow express 

cruiser. Two berths in cabin. ‘oilet room, 
etc. Bridge deck with controls. Two 150 h.p. 
motors. S 25-28 miles. Electric lights, etc. 
H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 154 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 





O. 4520 —45-ft. houseboat. Built 1924. One 

double and one single stateroom. Two berths 
in main cabin. Two toilets. 40 h.p. Palmer motor. 
Speed 10% miles. Electric lights, etc. Price 
attractive. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 154 
Nassau Street, New York City. 





O. 2092 —Twin-screw 60-foot express cruiser. 

Built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration. Double stateroom. Two berths in main 
cabin. Twotoilets. Berthsforcrew. Two 175-200 
h.p. Speedway motors. Speed 20-25 miles. Electric 
lights, etc. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 154 
Nassau Street, New York City. 





O. 3665 — For charter in Florida waters. Twin 

Screw Houseboat 68’ x 16’ x 36”. Four double 

and one single staterooms. Social hall, dining saloon, 

etc. Two bathrooms, two 40-h.p. Lathrop motors. 

S 9 miles. Electric lights, etc. Further particulars, 

H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 154 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


HH. JENNINGS 
Yaur BROKERS 


ee 


O. 2559—Twin-screw 55’ x 11’ 6” x 3’ 6”. 
Double stateroom. Two Pullman berthsin main 





cabin and berth in deckhouse. Toilet. Two berths 
and toilet for crew. Two 40 h.p. Lathrop motors. 
Speed 10-14 miles. Electric lights, etc. Price at- 
tractive. H.H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 154 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 





TORENTRAL 1261 


and full particulars, furnished on request. 





Yacht Brokers 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., Inc. 


Marine Insurance 
We have a complete list of all steam and power yachts, auxiliaries, and houseboats, which are oficred sor SALH and CHARTER. Plans, photographs 


Naval Architects - - 


4 


6 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
Chicago, Iil. 








° 





O. 985 — FOR SALE — 73’ x 13’ 6” x 3’ 6” twin-screw cruising yacht. Speed- 
up to 18 miles. Two single, one double stateroom, two toi- 

ining aang deckhouse with two transoms. Beautifully finished and fur- 
nished NRY "C. GREBE & CO., Inc., 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


way agen va Sng 
lets, 


Illinois. 


tories. 





Full particulars from 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


O. 543 — FOR SALE — 63’ x 12’ 3” x 3’ 8” power cruiser. 
Three staterooms, Pullman berths in dining saloon, shower bath, four lava- 
Delco light plant. Powered with heavy duty Standard motor. 


up to 12 miles. Pay ony 





Now in Florida. 


Speed 
Economical to operate. Very attractive price. 
- GREBE & CO., Inc., 6 North Michigan Ave- 











Semi- 


cruiser. 
enclosed bridge. One double stateroom, two 


O. 1024— FOR SALE — 45’ 


= Sleeps four in n cabin. oe, 
deck space. Built of mah Com- 
pletely equipped and in excellent condi = *through- 
S = to 15 miles. Reasonable price. 
ENR C. GREBE & CO., Inc., 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: 








O. 78— FOR SALE — 50 ft. Auxiliary yawl. 
One stateroom, four berths in main saloon, 
large galley, etc. Ratsey sails. Speed under power 
gx miles) HENRY C. GREBE ®& CO., Inc., 6 
orth Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








O. 550— FOR SALE — 56’ x 13’ 6” x 3’ 6” 
cruiser. Unusually. roomy accommodations. 


Sleeps 8 in owner’s quarters. Two double and sin- 
gle staterooms. 
One-man control. 
very anxious to sell. 
HENRY C. GREBE ®& CoO., Inc., 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Beautiful mahogany . deckhouse. 
Economical to operate. Owner 
Further particulars from 
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We solicit the work 

zeae | FORD & PAYNE |..2"% 
supervision of con- 

struction of Yachts 3558 r 9397 


airy ” Ss P E C T A L I Ss T. i? Murray Hill 


41 East 42nd Street, Corner Madison Avenue, New York City 







































UR specialized service is free 
to prospective boat buyers. It 
is extremely valuable particularly 
to those who are not thoroughly 
familiar with boats and conse- 
quently do not know where to look 
for weakness or trouble when ex- 
amining a boat that is offered to 
them for sale. A boat at best is a 
continuous expense and a lia- 
bility to offset which pleasure, re- 
laxation and recreation must be 
had from it or the venture becomes 
a miserable failure. Back of Ford 
& Payne stands twenty-five years’ 
experience which you may benefit 
from without cost. 


— No. 1178 —_ 


FOR SALE — 
Able Auxiliary Schooner Yacht 


HIS able craft has cruised extensively in the Bahamas and the West 
Indies. 69’ 0.a. 54’ 6” l.w.l. 14’ 3” beam, by g ft. draft. Flush decks. 
Outside lead ballast. Bronze fitted thruout. The accommodations. in- 
clude a good sized fo’castle forward, followed by the galley. Then a large 
main cabin with berths for four. Aft is a double stateroom, full width of | 
boat, with two spring berths. A new Lathrop 6-cylinder motor was in- 
stalled in 1924 which gives her an actual speed of ten knots under power. 
This craft is a thorough yacht thruout, with white pine decks kept 
scrubbed bright, and all deck and cabin finish of selected mahogany. The 
equipment is extensive and includes among other things, a launch, three 
| 









































suits of sails, separate generator for electric lights. New storage batteries. 
Now in winter storage under a wooden house, and receiving constant 
daily care by the captain who is retained the year around. For price and 
| further details, address 


FORD & PAYNE, Agents - 41 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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3558 
TELEPHONES: 9397 } MURRAY HILL 









NAVAL ARCHITECTS: Several very fine 
Consult us for Yacht Yards open 
‘* Better Yachts ”’ for new 


Diesel, Gas and Sail construction 


SPECIALISTS 


41 East 42nd Street, Corner Madison Avenue, New York City 
































"B* sure to consult us before 
buying a boat. You will ap- 
preciate the many advantages to 
be derived from our specialized 
service. We cannot do the impos- 
sible — secure you a boat at a 
bargain counter price — for there 
is no field where a buyer gets just 
what be pays for and only that as 
in the boat market. Yachts have 
improved since Dad was a boy. 
Also the engines, fittings and ac- 
cessories. So they cost more because 
you get more. 

















eos 10.1391 ee 


FOR SALE ©" interes. 


age oem the most able auxiliary of her inches on the market. This little ship was built 
in 1924 with an eye to a cruise around the world, and has demonstrated in some 4000 
miles of ocean cruising that not only the hull, but the spars, rigging, and gear were all that was 
intended and she has never been delayed a day for replacements. Much of her staunchness 
is due to the fact that she was designed to be under canvassed so that the matter of shortening 
sail would not be too imperative. A departure from the usual practice of deck framing has 
proven very successful on this craft, and will undoubtedly lengthen her life by many years. 
With a larger spread of canvas which she can well carry this staunch little craft would un- 
doubtedly make an excellent showing in any of the ocean races and would be hard to beat 
when time allowance was reckoned with. 

She is 45’ 0.a. x 34’ w.l. x 12’ beam, x 6’ 6” draft, All her ballast, with the exception of a few 
pigs for trimming, is in her keel, outside. She is teak trimmed on deck, and white enamel below. 
A Scripps F4 was installed 1925 with all controls at wheel enabling one man to handle her if 
need be, Accommodations for six on separate berths, with two toilets, galley full width of 
boat and full headroom, give all that is to be desired in a craft of her inches. Now at New York 
in basin storage having constant daily attention. One of the few small schooners on the market, 
and.being far and away above the average we feel confident that she will not be available long. 
For further correspondence, address 


FORD & PAYNE, Agents: 41 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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venues | HORD & PAYNE | x", 


Yachts of the 


better class SPE CIALISTS Murray Hill 


41 East 42nd Street, Corner Madison Avenue, New York City 



































OOD boats cost but little more so ! 
why not have the best that the 
market affords? The maximum pleas- 
ure can only be had from good boats 
and a low priced substitute may give | 
such trouble and annoyance that 
your liking for the water will be de- 
stroyed forever. Our specialized serv- 
ice will enable you to get the very 
best boat available for the amount 
you wish to spend and we will assist 
you to select a yacht that will not 
only fill your particular needs but 
will also be easy to dispose of should 
need to sell it arise. 


aes 0. 1402 —— 
FOR SALE — Auxiliary De Luxe sui 


For the man who realizes that QUALITY is essential to his 
boating pleasure, this handsome yacht will fill his ideal 


















months ago this splendid craft, which is a thorough yacht from the tip of the bowsprit to the end of the main 

boom, is offered for sale for very good reasons. If she is available still, at the time this advertisement appears 
(which we very much doubt) we strongly urge interested parties to come to our office at once, to discuss its pur- 
chase, as a delay even to telegraph may cause you to lose this wonderful opportunity. She was designed and built 
under the personal supervision of William H. Hand, the well known architect, which in itself is a guarantee as to 
quality. Being a built to order proposition she has many features which her owner, a man of previous yachting 
experience, and possessed with very rational ideas on the subject (an odd case we quite agree), had carried out even 
tho it added considerably to the expense. There is a novel arrangement of steering wheel in relation to cockpit, 
which we want to write to you more fully about as limited space prevents us from giving it its due here. As Quality 
was the consideration rather than price, teakwood has been used for the rails, skylights, deck hatches, etc., and the 
main engine is a Speedway; the launch was built by Lawley, and other things in the same class. Below decks shows 
a splendid craft, with fo’castle forward, then a galley full width, finished in bright butternut, then the main cabin 
with berths for two. Next aft is a spacious owner’s stateroom, private, and aft of that is another spacious cabin full 
width of ship. A very complete inventory, selected with taste and care, rounds off this splendid craft which we offer 
to you, not as a fisherman type schooner, but as a fine little schooner yacht and all that the name implies. We have 
purposely reserved the dimensions for the last as she might be a mite smaller, or a wee bit larger than you are inter- 
ested in, but in that case it is hoped that the foregoing has awakened your interest to the point where you will 
permit us to show you over her. She is 61’ 3” 0.a. x 47’ l.w.l. x 15’ 2” beam, x 8 ft. draft, powered with a 6-cylinder 
Speedway motor, 70 h.p., which drives her about 8 m.p.h. For further details, see 


"Tx finest auxiliary of the type and size that it has ever been our privilege to offer for sale. Launched just three 



















FORD & PAYNE, Agents - 41 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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Excellent condition. Accommodations for 
four. 33’ 0” x 25’ 0” x 9’ 0" x 52”, Apply 


A. NEDWIDEK CHARLES: D - MOWER 
CNaval Architect 


Yacht Brokerage 
Marine Insurance 








O. 77 — Fine, able, sea going 

schooner. 53’ x 44’ x 13’ x 
7’ 9. Frisbie motor. Apply 
Cc. D. Mower. 








\ 
| 
| 
a 


O. 14—HERRESHOFF auxiliary 


cruising sloop. Compietely equipped. a “te a é os 
er O, 207 — Cruising schooner 72’ x 50’ x 15’ x 10’. 
cabin, two single, one double stateroom. 


Cc. D. Mower. Cc. D. Mower. 





350 MADISON AVENUE 
at Forty Fitth Street 


‘NEW YORK: 





real yacht. 
and very well built. Everything of 


the best. 
38’ 0’ x 1 


Cc. D. Mower. 








Murray Hill 3748 


O. 396 — MOWER designed 
auxiliary cruising yawl. 


(Télephone 


\ 
She is a very good boat 


Built 1923. 51’ 9” x 
2’ 2” x 7’ 0”. Apply to 


Sterling motor. Main 


Complete equipment. Apply to 





E. P. NEVIN 


O. R-47— MOWER designed “R." 
Built by Nevins 1925. One of the best 
boats on the Sound. Apply to C. D. 
Mower. 

















NAVAL a ‘Service That’s Different sing BROKERS 


ARCHITECTS JOHN H. WELLS, Inc. 


DESIGNING 


ALTERATIONS 347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Murray Hill 3126 


Joun H. WELLS | 
$47 MADISON AVENUE | 
New Yor«. N.Y 


N% 1005 — FOR CHARTER — ‘ihe only uation size houseboat eveliehbe 61 
ft. overall, 16 ft. beam, 3 ft. 8in. draft. Powered with a six-cylinder 6% x 8 inch 
Standard with deck control. Speed 8 knots. Owner's quarters, three double state- 
rooms, one bathroom, two toilets. Dining saloon below decks,| ounging room in 
deckhouse. Everything in wonderful condition. Inspection New York. Further 
particulars, JOHN H. WELLS, INC., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





TO. 353 — FOR SALE — One of the finest semi-express cruisers built in recent 
years. 84 ft. overall, 15 ft. 6 in. beam, 3 ft. draft; powered with two six-cylinder 
6% x 8% Speedways. Speed 13-14 m.p.h. Built in 1920, in excellent condition. 
Three double staterooms, one bath and two toilets. Dining saloon and galley below 
deck, lounging room in deck house. Furnishings and equipment of the finest. 
Further particulars, JOHN H. WELLS, INC., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ATO. 397 — FOR SALE — - Hendeome raised - deck ¢ cruiser. 
6 in. beam, 4 ft. draft. Powered with a 6-cylinder 80 h.p. Winton engine installed 


4 


with bath adjoining. 
An excellent boat for Florida. 





1924. Speed i2 m.p.h. Owner’s quarters are ideal 
Large dining saloon and galley forward. 
Further particulars, JOHN H. WELLS, INC., 347 


Madison Avenue, New York City. 
> 


4 


toilets. 





bridge. 


equipment. 





TO. 511—FOR SALE—Flush deck sea going motor yacht. 

beam, 6 ft. draft. Powered with two 6-cylinder Winton gas engines. 
One of the finest and smoothest running yachts available. 
quarters consist of two double and two single staterooms and one bathroom and two 


Wash basins in staterooms. 
Inspection in New York City. 


INC., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


YACHT 


BROKERAGE 
INSURANCE 


65 ft. overall, 14 ft 


Two large double staterooms 
Enclosed bridge. 









90 ft. overall, 16 ft 
All Winton 
Owner's 


Large dining saloon and galley. Enclosed 
Further partiquions, JOHN H. WELLS, 
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YACHT BROKER JOHN G. ALDEN NAVAL ARCHITECT 


148 STATE STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 














CLASS R KNOCKABOUTS 


EVERAL FOR SALE — Very fast. Some practically new. Suitable for vari- 
ous localities, depending on weather conditions. Two of these are exceptionally 





fine heavy weather boats. Apply JOHN G. ALDEN, 148 State Street, Boston. 








O. 2506 — FOR SALE — Moderate draft, flush"deck, auxiliary keel schooners 

83’ x 63’ x18’ 6” x 7’ 6”. Comfortable cruising accommodations, consisting 
of two double, one large single stateroom, and main saloon. Roomy crew's quarters 
including captain's stateroom. Ample galley space. Hot water heat. Speed under 
power 8 knots. Built 1915. Very well kept up. Price reasonable. Apply 
JOHN G. ALDEN, 148 State Street, Boston 



































N?2; 3032 FOR SALE — Marconi rig, auxiliary keel schooner, 51’ x 37’'x 
4 ‘ 10” x 7’. Double stateroom; main cabin; forecastle; toilet and galley. 
Built 1925 from designs by Crowninshield. ‘‘ Yachty” in appearance and very fast 
especially to windward. Primarily a sail boat but with a small heavy duty engine 
for use in calm weather. Apply JOHN G. ALDEN, 148 State Street, Boston. 





TO. 2454 — FOR SALE — Lawley keel schooner 74 x 49’ 6” x 15’ x 10’ 6”. 
High grade construction, sawn frames; outside lead ballast; flush deck; interior 


finish mahogany. Delco lighting system. One double, one single stateroom; large 
main saloon; two toilets. Inventory includes power tender. Apply JOHN G. 
ALDEN, 148 State Street, Boston. 











TO. 2006 — FOR SALE -—— Attractive 
4 bridge-deck cruiser, 45’ 6” x 12’ x 3. 
Engine room amidships; galley and main cabin 
aft; stateroom and crew's quarters forward; two 
toilets. Heavy construction, mahogany trim 
inside and out. The unusual breadth adds 
greatly to the comfort and does not detract 
from her appearance. Speed 9-13 knots. 
Apply JOHN G. ALDEN, 148 State Street, 
Boston. 
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BEAUTY Plus ABILITY 


EFORE the advent of the motor-cruiser as we know her 
today, there were hundreds of fine, large sailing yachts 
whose owners never faltered when it breezed, but raced and 
cruised in them — fair weather or foul. They were fast, won- 
derfully able and were built for the most severe weather. 


One of the finest and fastest of these craft was Surprise — 
designed and built by Webber and sailed by C. G. Davis. 


Now she has been entirely rebuiit, rerigged, and reéquipped 
from keel to truck. She has an engine that drives her over 8 
m.p.h., starter, electric lights and most complete cruising 
ay og She is finished in mahogany, both above and be- 
ow deck. 


Surprise is 45 x 14 x 3 feet. You may see her in the Crowley 
Basin at Tuckerton. We have tried her out in every breeze this 
Autumn and she far exceeded our fondest hopes. 


You may own Surprise for a very reasonable sum. 
THOMAS PHILIP HAMMER, 460 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 


















Dour Christmas Problem Solved! 


ON’T worry any longer over what to give your salty 
friend for Christmas. Give hima good book! Or give 
him a year’s subscription for YACHTING! Or give him both! | 


You're sure to find a book he’ll appreciate amongst the many listed on page 
75. You can send him the book and YACHTING for one year, or we'll 
send the book and magazine to different addresses, just as you prefer. But 
in either case, we'll send the recipient of your gift a handsome Christmas card, 
so he’ll know whom to thank for his present. 


Do Pour Christmas Ghopping Early! 
























For Sale 


55’ Lawley built auxiliary yawi, Sterling en- 
gine, finest condition. A bargain if sold at once. 


L. S. Brittain, Saugatuck, Michigan 








FOR SALE 


ICE-BOAT — 225 sq. ft. class, practically 
new boat, bright finish, very best construction, 
galvanized fittings. Price less than cost of ma- 
terials. Warren K. Roberts, Prospect and E, 
4th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For Sale Sedan Cruiser —- 35’ 0”, 

8’ 6” beam, 2’ 6” draft. 
Peerless engine, 250 h.p., 8-cylinder, com- 
pletely equipped. Wonderful sea boat. Price 
$5500. For further data, consult owner, E. A. 
WILL, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
































FRANK BOWNE JONES ease: s0pnss. 


YACHT AGENT and SHIP BROKER 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
SALES AND CHARTERS — NAVAL ARCHITECTURE — MARINE INSURANCE 


TELEPHONE 
Whitehall 1170 
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RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY 


HEN the AMOY arrived in this country 
last year there was a general scramble to 
buy her, and to the best of our knowledge, at least 











six prospective buyers got left, and have been 
kicking themselves ever since. In the meantime 
her new owner has cruised in her to Bermuda and 
back, and everywhere she ‘has been the cynosure 
of all eyes. She has proved to be a real yacht, a 
pleasure to own, and a good able deep sea cruiser 
with the tremendous advantage of shallow. draft. 
We are glad to be able to announce that the 
AMOY with her complete original outfit and‘curio 
collection has been placed in our hands for sale at 
a very moderate price. Her dimensions are 67’ 
0.a. 42’ w.l. 19’ beam 4’ draft. She was built at 
Amoy, China, in 1922, and sailed from China to 
New York on her own bottom. She is constructed 
of Camphor wood, with bamboo treenails and iron 
fastenings. The accommodations give two separate 
staterooms and a large cabin. She has had installed 
a 30 h.p. Bridgeport engine and American plumb- 
ing. Also a Westinghouse electric lighting system. 
The cabin panels are covered with hand paintings. 
As a curio alone she is well worth the price asked, 
and as an exhibit she would pay for herself in a year. 


Full particulars, price, etc., from 


Rigg’s Yacht Agency 


350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Telephones—Vander bilt 8415-0596 














Ships of the Seven Seas 
By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


OT a mere treatise, but a vivid, colorful, well written 
book, telling the laymen of ships and the sea. Many 
hitherto obscure facts are brought out which are of excep- 
tional interest. Price $4.00 


YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
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Cruise of the Hippocampus N?2 8069 FOR SALE Shoal draft auxiliary yawl 


By Alfred _. Loomis 62’ ad x 42’ 10” x 16’ 6” x a o". Designed by H. Be 
Gielow and built by Henry B. Nevins. Comfortable sleeping 


A voyage from New York to Panama in a 28-ft. yawl. accommodations for five. Large cockpit. Two tenders. 
Adventure, action, excitement. Complete in every detail Undoubtedly one of the finest 

Price $2.00 shoal draft yawls ever offered for sale For further data, 

_ price and location consult R. M. HADDOCK, Naval Architea 


25 West 43rd Street and Yacht Broker, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


YACHTING New York City, U.S.A. 


























F TO. 671—FOR SALE (left) 30° ~ 
4 waterline keel schooner built from ‘ j 
designs by B. B. Crowninshield. A very 


desirable boat for short cruising as she has 


a comfortable main cabin with two large 
berths, toilet, galley and room for a pipe 
berth forward. If you want to race there 
is a class of these boats on Long Island Sound 
For further particulars, price, etc., consult 
R. M. HADDOCK, Naval Architect & Yacht 
Broker, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City 


N° 7181 — FOR SALE — (right) Mar- 


coni rig auxiliary sloop 26’ 8” o.a., 20’ 


F 
waterline, 8 6” beam, 5’ draft. Built 1924 
by Henry B. Nevins from design by R. M 
Haddock. Two berths in cabin, enclosed 
4 toilet room, galley and large locker space. 
5’11” headroom. Burrows sails. New two- 


cylinder, four-cycle Palmer, installed two 
months ago. Unquestionably the best small 
auxiliary on the market today. Available 
for immediate delivery in commission. For 
further data, blueprint, etc., consult R. M 
HADDOCK, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


“TESCIL,” one of the famous raised- 
deck GORDON DEEP SEA CRUISERS. 
Model B— 35’ x 9 3” x 3’ 6”—is 
available for immediate delivery. This 
boat is very well known as having made 
the fastest time in one of the worst sea- 
ways an Ocean Race was ever held in, and 
was the only boat that did not take any 
solid water over her bow. Was new last 
year, is in perfect condition, is completely 
equipped, has many extras, sleeps five 
people comfortably, is a wonderful boat 
in every respect, and is ideal for Southern 
cruising and fishing. Willi take you any- 
where and bring you back quickly, safely 
and comfortably. Inspectable New York 
City. Owner, Commodore Charles M. 
Trunz, orders larger boat. Price low for 
such an exceptional boat. Communicate 
with GORDON BOAT BUILDING 
CO., 214th Street and Harlem River, 
New York City. Phone Wadsworth 3881-2. 


¢ 


GORDON SPECIALIZED DEEP SEA CRUISERS! 








HARRY W. SANFORD ........ 


Telephone 
Appraiser 


Vanderbilt 0969 YACHT BROKER 
: 501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 


« “To off chts, whether large or small, which will be a pleasure for you to own and a recommendation for us to sell; 
Our Motto: to sonia ne service as to have you feel you would like to do business with us again.”’ 











Insure Your Boat FIR When Laid Up For 
Against The Winter 
RATES ON REQUEST 


ee 840 tm Sreert, New Yous Cry 























HACKER AND FERMANN, Inc. —“‘Vacur brokers 


6304 E. JEFFERSON AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Send for List of Hacker Standardized Plans 

















FOR SALE 


A splendid example of the true Friendship sloop, with excellent accom- 
modations and equipment, and unusually fine motor. 45’ o.a., 13’ 
beam, 7’ 6” draft. Sturdily built of oak and pine, 7 tons of lead and 
iron ballast. 6’ 6’’ headroom, four fine berths in main cabin, two more 
forward, good galley and fine toilet room. Interior finish white enamel, 
electric lights throughout. Splendid cockpit. Spars, sails, and rigging 
O. K. 

4-cylinder, 40 h.p. Wisconsin motor, installed 1922, Leece-Neville 
starter, 5 good batteries, 40-gal. gas tank, 150-gal. water tank. Price 
and further particulars from 


FRANK S. MINER 
280 Whalley Avenue New Haven, Conn. 
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S. S. CROCKER, JR. 


Naval Architect & Yacht Broker 
333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ad 
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} TO. 8073 FOR SALE Marconi Rig 
' ‘ 4 Auxiliary yawl 52’ x 38’ x 12’ 2” x 7’ 
a a draft Built 1923; large main saloon, double 
. stateroom, enclosed toilet room, large galley, 
etc. Finished in teak. J. V. B. motor. Un- 





cost. Very roomy on deck and below. 


partments. 


A Crocker Design 


HERE is a favorable opportunity open to duplicate this 37’ overall 
by 4’ 9” draft, auxiliary schooner for Spring delivery at a moderate 
Four comfortable berths (one 
extension makin, sleeping accommodations for 5), enclosed toilet and 
large galley. Cabin can easily be divided to make two separate com- 
Engine in separate compartment aft. 
moderate draft, able and comfortable small cruising schooner. 
further particulars apply to S. 3. CROCKER, Jr 


DOCK, 
50 East 


An easily handled, 
For 











questionably 
type afloat and this is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to buy 
data, price and location, consult R. M. HAD- 


one of the finest yawls of her 


a real good boat For further 


Naval Architect and Yacht ‘Broker, 


42nd Street, New York City 

















BUILD YOUR YACHT 
ABROAD 


A representative of a Norwegian ship 
and boat builder desires to correspond 
with people interested in yachts, ocean- 
going auxiliaries, double-enders and 
ships fitted for Arctic expeditions. 
Orders placed before January 15, 1926, 
can be filled in time for the English 
Ocean Race. 


Box 37, care of YACHTING, INC. 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 








Yacht 
Broker 


Wishes position with firm of naval archi- 
tects and yacht brokers. Would prefer 
to specialize on sale and charter of sailing 
craft but have had experience with all 
types of yachts. Willing to work on com- 
mission basis, provided a satisfactory 
arrangement can be made. Address Box 
36, care of YACHTING, INc., 25 West 
43rd Street, New York City. 











FOR SALI 


Bridge-deck Cruiser, 


- 32-foot suit- 

able for Southern waters. Built 1923. Engine 
new this year. Electric lights, running water, two 
toilets, galley, ice-box, clothes closets. Speed nine 
miles Price $2800 Address: Box 35, care o 
YACHTING, INC., 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 








WANTED — Naval Architect 


Experienced in designing power yachts, fa- 
miliar with construction details. Good oppor- 
tunity for right man kept 
confidential. Box 33, care of YACHTING, INC., 
25 West 43rd Street, New York. 


Correspondence 








N° 6050 — FOR SALE — Particularly desirable 
iN auxiliary schooner 49 11” x 34’ 8” x 12’ x 6’ 6”. 
Built in 1924 from designs by B. T. Dobson. Large 
main saloon with two berths and two transoms and 
double stateroom forward. Galley aft which is very 
desirable in a boat of this size. Scripps motor for 
auxiliary power. Very smart under sail and a real 
yacht for a real yachtsman. For further particulars 
consult R.M. HADDOCK, Yacht Broker and Naval 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Architect 











The Handbook of 


Yacht Racing Rules 


Every racing yachtsman and regatta 
committee should have one 


Price $2.00, toc. postage 





American 


YACHTING, INC. new‘ York Gity, U:S-A. 





AT A GREAT 
SACRIFICE 


110 feet 


YACHT FOR SAL 


Owing to owner's family being scattered. 


overall, 14 feet, eight inch beam, 250 h.p. engine. 
Will accommodate ten people besides crew. Fin- 
ished in mahogany and white. Single and double 
staterooms, baths. Just the boat for Southern 
waters. Communicate with R. H. ArRNotp Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 








Position Available 


Man to take care of a N. Y 
of 1926. Must be competent, willing, and able 
to handle Box 30, 
YACHTING, 25 W. 43rd Street, New Y 


Thirty, season 


care of 
rk City 


sails in races 




















